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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. |daugbter. I have heard a good character of 
Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of him; but whilst his father lives his revenue 
Marlborough, illustrative of the Court and| ‘will be very small, so that on all accounts I 
Times of Queen Anne; with her Sketches| pity him. What you have been told of 112’s 
and Opinions of her Contemporaries, and the|loaves and mutton, is, I believe, very true. 
Select Correspondence of her Husband, John, | Y ou know I have no great value for him ; but 
Duke of Marlborough. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- | it is certain that, to the best of his understand- 
don, 1838. Colburn. ing, he is very honest to the common cause. 
Janus should have been the god of history ; | In my next, from the Hague, I shall hope to be 
for never did any science present two such dif. able to tell you when I intend to leave that 
ferent faces. Nothing can be more imposing | Place, for should I stay to finish the treaties 
than the external—there are wars and rumours | begun, this whole would not suffice. But Mr. 
of wars, victories, councils, principalities, and | Stepney being both capable and honest, I shall 
all the honour of high-sounding names; but, |PUt every thing into his hands. I am so fond 
behind this, is kept the domestic diary, full of | Of some pictures I shall bring with me, that I 
‘trivial fond records ;” and the small feelings | could wish you had a place for them till the 
of ordinary existence are found to have as great, gallery at Woodstock be finished ; for it is 
if not greater, influence than those high passions, | Certain there are not in England so fine pictures 
which at first appear to be the sole potentates. | @S some of these, particularly King Charles on 
Rivalries, trifles, jealousies — these are the real |horseback, done by Vandyke. It was the 
materials of history. The volumes now before| Elector of Bavaria’s, and given to the em- 
us contain a number of curious and interesting | Peror, and I hope it is by this time in Hol- 
letters, which are now published, for the first |land.” . 
time, from the MS. collection of Archdeacon “* Hague, Nov. 9, 
Coxe. One of the most remarkable portions of; _, “‘ Since my arrival here, I have had the hap- 
the work are ‘*‘ the characters of her contempo- | Piness of two of yours. I am very sorry, by 
raries,” full of the shrewdness which marked |9¢ of 91 (Godolphin’s) letters, that my letter 
even the prejudices of the duchess. Anne had{Will not have the effect I desire on 83 (the 
all the faults of her father; she was narrow. | Queen), for I am sure I have writ it with all 
minded and obstinate ; needing to be governed, |™Y heart, in hopes it might have set every 
and yet, like all weak minds, impatient of the thing right. I do not suppose that 48 (his 
authority to which it had been their own act to| brother) can live long. However, it is an ease 
submit. We can well understand the duchess |t? me in having desired it might be for life, for 
to have been an unpopular favourite: she was{ should I die, I know him so well, that he would 
haughty, uncompromising, and sarcastic. She| be turned out, which thought would make me 
knew the point of a bitter truth; such as the| Uneasy, since I cannot but have the uneasiness 
reason she alleged for not giving up the dia- of a brother. You may be sure that I have 
mond-hilted sword of the duke to his extrava- | that love and consideration for you.” 
gant grandson —“ for fear lest he should pawn We add part of a curious account of Queen 
it’ Yet her very faults are those which we |Anne’s leaving Kensington, with the duchess, 
respect: there was neither bitterness nor hy- after her husband’s death. 
pocrisy about them; and there can be no ques- ‘© When we came into the coach, she had a 
tion that, during the Marlborough administra-} VeTY extraordinary thought, as it appeared to 
tion, the prosperity of the country was at a|me. She desired me to send to my Lord 
high pitch ; and, if a foil were wanting, it was Treasurer, and at once beg of him to take care 





te be found in that which succeeded it. It is 
impossible not to be touched with the affection- 
ate tone of the duke’s letters. 
his most hurried hours, in all his triumphs, 
there is the perpetual yearning for home. 
“The Duke to the Duchess of Marlborough. 
** Nov. 8, 1706. 
“TI have had the happiness of yours of the 
19th by the express, but your long letter, writt 
by the former post, I believe is gone to the 


In the midst of 


and examine whether there was room in some 
vault to bury the prince at Westminster, and 
to leave room for her too. I suppose it was 
where her family, and kings, and queens, had 
been laid ; but, in case there was not room 
enough for the prince and her too, she directed 
another place to be buried in. When we came to 
St. James’s, I carried her privately through 
my lodging into her green closet, and gave her 





a cup of broth; and afterwards she ate a very 


army, which I shall not have till I come to the| good dinner; and at night, I found her at a 
Hague, which I hope will be to-morrow, though | table again, where she had been eating, and 
the wind is now very contrary. I embarked} Mrs. Masham very close by her, who went out 
yesterday at Antwerp with a fair wind, and|of the room as soon as I came in; but with an 
was promised I should be this day at the|jair of insolence and anger, and not in the 





Hague, I deserve better from you than to 
have you make excuses for a long letter, for 
when they are on a subject that sometimes 
gives me the spleen, yet, coming from you, 
they are welcome; for, believe this truth, it is 
only you can make me end my days happily. 
You say Madam 218 is grown so well satisfied 
with you, that she intends to write. There is 
no name to those figures in my cypher. I 
know the young man you mention for 397’s* 
~~ —* Possibly Lord Aylesbury, 





humble manner she had sometimes affected of 
bedchamber woman. I attended the queen 
upon this affliction with all the care that was 
possible to please her, and never named Mrs, 
Masham to her; and she would make me sit 
down as she had done formerly, and make 
some little show of kindness at night when 
I took my leave ; but she would never speak to 
me freely of any thing, and I found I could 
gain no ground; which was not much to be 
wondered at, for. I never came to her but I 








found Mrs. Masham there, or had been just 
gone out from her, which, at last, tired me, 
and I went to her seldomer. Before the prince 
was buried, she passed a good deal of time 
looking into precedents, that she might order 
how it should be performed, which I thought 
unusual, and not very decent; but she na- 
turally loved all forms and ceremonies, and 
remembered more of them than I could even 
do; but she had bits of great tenderness for 
the prince, and I remember she wrote me once 
a little note, at which I could not help smiling, 
that I should send to my Lord Treasurer to 
take care that some door might be taken down 
at the removing of the prince to Westminster, 
for fear the dear prince’s body should be shook 
as he was carried out of some room, though she 
had gone long jumbling journeys with him to 
the bath, when he must feel it, and when he 
was gasping for breath. I did see the tears in 
her eyes two or three times after his death, 
upon this subject; and, I believe, she fancied 
she loved him: and she was certainly more 
concerned for him than she was for the fate of 
Gloucester ; but her nature was very hard, and 
she was not apt to cry.” 

The character of Queen Anne, as drawn by 
the duchess, must be taken with some re. 
servation; still none but a clever sketcher 
could so have painted the likeness. 

** Queen Anne had a person and appearance 
not at all ungraceful, till she grew exceeding 
gross and corpulent. There was something of 
majesty in her look, but mixed with a sullen 
and constant frown, that plainly betrayed a 
gloominess of soul, and a cloudiness of disposi- 
tion within. She seemed to inherit a good 
deal of her father’s moroseness, which naturally 
produced in her the same sort of stubborn po- 
sitiveness in many cases, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, as well as the same sort of 
bigotry in religion. Her memory was exceed. 
ing great, almost to a wonder, and had these 
two peculiarities very remarkable in it, that 
she could, whenever she pleased, forget what 
others would have thought themselves obliged 
by truth and honour to remember, and re. 
member all such things as others would think 
it a happiness to forget. Indeed, she chose to 
retain in it very little besides ceremonies and 
customs of courts, and such like insignificant 
trifles ; so that her conversation, which other- 
wise might have been enlivened by so great a 
memory, was only made the more empty and 
trifling by its chiefly turning upon fashions 
and rules of precedence, or observations upon 
the weather, or some such poor topics, without 
any variety or entertainment. Upon which 
account it was a sort of unhappiness to her 
that she naturally loved to have a great crowd 
come to her; for when they were come to 
court, she never cared to have them come in 
to her, nor to go out herself to them, having 
little to say to them, but that it was either hot 
or cold; and little to inquire of them, but how 
long they had been in town, or the like weighty 
matters. She never discovered any readiness 
of parts, either in asking questions, or in giving 
answers. In matters of ordinary moment, her 
discourse had nothing of brightness or wit ; 
and in. weightier matters, she never spoke but 
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in a hurry, and had a certain knack of sticking 
to what had been dictated to her, to a degree 
often very disagreeable, and without the least 
sign of understanding or judgment. Her let- 
ters were very indifferent, both in sense and 
spelling, unless that they were generally en- 
livened with a few passionate expressions, 
sometimes pretty enough, but repeated over 
and over again, without the mixture of any 
thing either of diversion or instruction. Her 
civility and good manners in conversation (to 
which the education of great persons naturally 
leads) were general enough, till, in her latter 
days, her new friends untaught her these ac- 
complishments ; and then her whole deport- 
ment was visibly changed to that degree, that, 
when some things disagreeable to her own ho- 
nour or passion have been laid before her, she 
would descend to the lowest and most shocking 
forms of contradiction ; and what, in any of a 
meaner station, would have been esteemed the 
height of unpoliteness. Her friendships were 
flames of extravagant passion, ending in indif- 
ference or aversion. Her love to the prince 
seemed, in the eye of the world, to be pro- 
digiously great; and great as was the passion 
of her grief, her stomach was greater; for that 
very day he died she ate three very large and 
hearty meals, so that one would think that, as 
other persons’ grief takes away their appetites, 
her appetite took away her grief. Nor was it 
less remarkable, where there was so great an 
appearance of love, the peculiar pleasure she 
took before his funeral in settling the order of 
it, and naming the persons that were to attend, 
and placing them according to their rank and 
to the rules of precedence, which was the en- 
tertainment she gave herself every day till that 
solemnity was over.” 

The Duchess’s Dogs.— “ 1737. I am very 
fond of my three dogs; they have all of them 
gratitude, wit, and good sense; things very 
rare to be found in this country. They are 
fond of going out with me ; but when I reason 
with them, and tell them it is not proper, they 
submit, and watch for my coming home, and 
meet me with as much joy as if I had never 
given them good advice.” 

Life and Death. — ‘1737. I am a perfect 
cripple, and cannot possibly hold outlong: and as 
I have little enjoyment of my life, I am very 
indifferent about it. 1737. It is impossible that 
one of my age and infirmities can live long: 
and one great happiness there is in death, that 
one shall never hear any more of any thing 
they do in this world. 

**1737. ‘When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, 
Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
‘Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay; 
‘To-morrow’s falser than the former day, 
Lies more, and when it says we shall be blest 
With some new joy, cuts off what we possest. 
aoe cozenage! none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what still remain, 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the fresh sprightly running could not give. 


I'm tired with waiting for this chemic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old.’ 


“* Verses of Dryden, which I think very 
pretty, and which most people have felt the 
truth of. 1737-8. I think one can’t leave the 
world in a better time than now, when there is 
no such thing as real friendship, truth, justice, 
honour, or, indeed, any thing that is agreeable 
in life. 1738-9. I am so weary of life that 1 
don’t care how soon the stroke is given to me, 
which I only wish may be with as little pain 
as possible. 1739. As to my own particular, 
I have nothing to reproach myself with ; and 
I think it very improbable that I should live to 
suffer what others will do, who have contributed 
to the ruin of their country: and when I am 





dead I shall hear nothing of it, nor have the 
uneasiness, when I die, of parting with any 
thing that gives much pleasure. I have always 
thought that the greatest happiness of life was 
to love and value somebody extremely that re- 
turned it, and see them often; and if one has 
an easy fortune, that is, what makes one’s life 
pass away agreeably. But, alas! there is such 
a change in the world since I knew it first, 
that, though one’s natural pleasure is to love 
people, the generality of the world are in some- 
thing or other so disagreeable, that ’tis im. 
possible to do it: and, added to this, I am a 
cripple, lifted about like a child, and very 
seldom free from pain. 1740-1. As I have 
seen so much of a very bad world, I must own 
I have no taste left, but to have what is just 
necessary to support myself and those that I 
am obliged to take care of, which are a great 
many.” 

The Duchess’s Opinion of her own Sex.— 
** 1737-8. Women signify nothing unless they 
are the mistress (es) of a prince or a first 
minister, which I would not be if I were young ; 
and I think there are very few, if any women, 
that have understanding or impartiality enough 
to serve well those they really wish to serve.” 

We are glad to see a Life of the Duchess of 
Marlborough announced from the pen of Mrs. 
Thomson ; these Memoirs must embrace all that 
was most interesting in the time; and Mrs. 
Thomson has already shewn how much she 
can do in making a work at once standard and 
popular. 








The Ages of Female Beauty. Edited by Fre- 
deric Montagu. London, 1837. ‘Tilt. 
Like the bunch of fine flowers last week pre- 
sented to the Queen, whose hard names flou- | 
rished in all the newspapers, being evidently | 
intended for learned botanists, and not for| 
popular information (since no common reader 
could, under such learned disguise, tell a prim-( 
rose from a piony, or a daisy from a daffodilly, | 
or, indeed, discover any one component of this 
jaw-breaking nosegay); like these flowers, we! 
repeat, the wintry ornaments of the publish. | 
ing trade seem still to be blowing in full 
luxuriance. We have here another holiday 
production ; and, it must be owned, nearer 
the appointed time than some of its contem- 
poraries, we cannot call them, but some of the 
Christmas Annuals, which make their appear. 

ance about the dog-days. 

The poet has told us that it is a delightful 
task to rear the tender thought, and teach the 
young idea how to shoot; and surely it must 
be a more delightful task to edit all the ages 
of female beauty. What a happy fellow Mr. | 
Montagu must have been—must be! From, 
the infant bud to the blooming maiden ; from | 
the blooming maiden to the blushing bride; 
from the blushing bride to the fruitful mother ; 
from the fruitful mother to the calmly closing 
plant of life’s evening, he has pictured and 
painted them all. And to his series we have 
but one objection, viz, to what he denominates 
third age,” and illustrates by the individual 
*€ Coquette.” Now, to our mind, coquette is 
not exactly an age in female beauty. It may 
be an accident, and has furnished a good sub- 
ject for the pencil of Chalon, whose persona- 
tion of it, with the hearts of lovers strung as a 
necklace, is very fanciful; but it has no busi- 
ness to be reckoned as one of Beauty’s seven 
ages. Shakespeare’s list might be appealed to; 
but it is altogether of a different kind, and not 
generic, as this is. We have also to notice a 
little bit of a slip — the Preface, where the 
editor, speaking of ‘* the mother’s tender cares, 











the widow’s tears,” &c., adds, “ these may, 
however, be said to be the bright lights of the 
picture :” — so mourned “the dame of Ephesus 
her love;’? but, is this a fair description of 
all widows’ tears? Fie, Mr. Montagu ! 

Our remarks are not intended for criticism— 
the matters are not of consequence enough — 
but merely in good-humour ; and we proceed 
to shew how the literary portion of the work 
is performed. Of the poetry, we cannot find a 
more pleasing example than Barry Cornwall's 
lines on Infancy, as sweet and beautiful as that 
period of life. The picture, by F. Corbaux, 
represents a child, cradled in a sea shell, and 
rocked by the ocean wave. 


**Inashell, upon the sea, _ 
Wherefore lieth ‘Infancy >’ 
Is the world a shoreless ocean ?-- 
Is our life a restless motion ? — 
By the grave and cradle bounded ? — 
Cast on perilous waves unsounded ? 
With a sky of tempests o’er us, 
And the dark ¢ To come’ before us ?— 
May we not, with spirit fine, 
Pass the dim horizon line, 
And soar into the distant blue ?—~ 
Let ustryif versebetrue: 
Let us try what dreams may bring : -- 
Cherub Infant, lend thy wing. 


Now, what see I ?— First, a girl; 

Small, fair, and priceless as 2 pearl, 

Which some Indian diver findeth 
In the darkness of the sea, 

When the weight of waters blindeth 
Every one, save only he! 


Then thou com’st,—a little maid; 
Gay, demure, or half afraid 

Of the dire school-mistress’ frown, 
And the whisper of her gown, 
When she moves athwart the room, 
Shedding a majestic gloom 

O’er the light of youthful eyes, 
Like a vast cloud in the skies! 


What is here, —with eyes of jet, 
And hid in hearts? a wild coquette? 
Ah! pass on:—she will not deign 
Long in poor caprice to reign; 

But will bloom anew before ye, 
Heroine of a gentler story! 


And see, —a fuller dawn appeareth ! 
Now the girl to woman neareth, — 
Now the light hath lasting power, — 
Now is come her awful hour. 

Doth Fate fill her days with honour? 
Doth Grief cast his dart upon her ? 
Joy or Pain—what see ye, now, 
Written on a bridal brow? 


Peace! Now close the chamber-doors ; 
Silence, lie upon the floors! 

Pure Lucina! guard her life; 

For the bride is now a wife, 

And the wife hath grown a mother } 
Her delights have found another, 
Fairer and beyond the rest. 

Look! what lieth in her breast? 

Look ! Around its eyes are hung 

The smiles she owned when she was young, ~~ 
All that in bright confusion lay, 

And witched us in her earlier day. 


Time moves! A grief, that does not speak, 
Now sits upon her altered cheek. 

Her eyes are dim with widow's tears ; 

Her heart weighed down by a mother’s fears. 
Still young, still fair, and full of grace, 

She yet doth keep her lonely place : 

Nor rank, nor gold can tempt her pride 

To shine a second time a bride. 


-++-+ Timespeeds! The soft meridian light 
Descendeth slowly into night. 

June fades; wild Autumn sends her showers; 
And, clad in glooms, December lowers, 

Or sheds his whiteness on the land. 

The widow ?—ah! she takes her stand 
Upon an elder higher range ; 

And findeth still a graver change. 
Decrepit, —old, —she draweth near 

The last scene of her long career. 

Her child by other ties is bound : 

Another race is on the ground. 

She groweth deaf: she groweth blind: 
Oblivion creeps u her mind. 

What need of more? A little mould, — 

A prayer, —and all her tale is told !” 


There is a moral attached, which, to do the 
poet justice, we confess we cannot very clearly 
comprehend, but we give it for the sake of 
more acute readers. 
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©, ... Deep in the infant bud, a mystic cell, 
Prophetic Nature moulds the future flower: 
So on thy forehead, Child, she writeth well 
The good and evil of thine after hour. 
Read thou this verse, For once the future lies 
All open to thy sight, like summer skies. 
Read; nor forget.— Let not the story be 
A lesson to the world, and not to Thee.” 


Before we make our prose selection, we have 
to mention that the engravings are very grace- 
ful, and do honour to the burin of Ryall. 
Besides those we have named, there are a 
pretty vignette, Childhood, and the Mother, 
by F. Corbaux; the School Girl, by Mrs. G. 
Ward; the Maiden, and the Old Lady, by 
Rochard; the Bride, by Chalon; and the 
Widow, by J. W. Wright; all of which do 
credit to the talents of the artists. 

The literary contributions are by Mrs. 
Fairlie, Boyle Bernard, the Author of *‘ Ca- 
vendish,” the Author of ‘* the Poet’s Dangh- 
ter,” Lady Stepney, Mrs. Ince, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, E. R. Moran (with whose popular prose 
we are well acquainted, though this is the first 
time we recognise his talents as a poet), 
Lady Hastings, the Author of ‘¢ Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,” and the Editor. From these 
our choice is immediately made, not merely 
from the talent and feeling displayed in the 
“ article,’ but from the peculiar nature of 
the subject, and the celebrity of the writer. 
We allude to “ the Mother,’? by Mrs. Nor- 
ton, and we are sure the public will peruse, 
with much interest, her delineation of a 
mother’s anguish, when excluded from the 
society of her children. Mrs. Norton's tale 
describes the mother as doomed to this sad fate 
through the infidelity of her husband, which 
leads to a separation. The rest, relative to 
her and her three children, may be gathered 
from the following : — 

*¢* Merry Isabel’ was the title early given to 
Laura Davenel’s daughter; and her laughing 
blue eyes and frolicsome ways seemed to con- 
firm the nickname: but the little one was pale 
and sad-looking, shrinking from strangers, and 
rarely ever mingling in the sports of his com- 
panions. A mournful woman was Laura Da- 
venel before that babe was born ; and, nursed 
amid a storm of sorrow and bitterness, caress- 
ed amid tears, or silently rocked on an aching 
and cheerless heart, it seemed as if the spirit 
that saddened his home had left its traces on 
his countenance. So it was, that he was his 
mother’s favourite. She still clasped fondly to 
her bosom the high-spirited and noble-looking 
boy, whose childhood had been one long dream 
of pleasure to her —she still caressed the flut- 
tering, wildly joyous little Isabel, whose witty 
sayings were the pride of the nursery; but 
dearest to her heart was the pale unnoticed 
child, who alone of her three treasures had 
made her feel the terror and anxiety of a feeble 
and sickly infancy who alone was yet too 
young to repeat, with the heedless quickness of 
childhood, the broken sentences of grief which 
fell from her —‘ Your father forsakes us, my 
Willie!" How often, and how tearfully, were 
those words uttered — with none to hear but 
Heaven, and the innocent that lay cradled in 
her arms !” 

She leaves her home, and the law gives 
the children to the father; on him she calls 
in vain. 

‘* Her letters were returned unanswered and 
unread : the verbal remonstrances made by her 
brother-in-law, and one or two intimate friends, 
met with but one answer, that the law made 
him master of his own children, and that he 
would be accountable to no one for the trust. 
Still they were near her, and she gleaned, 
from day to day, intelligence respecting them, 





She was not yet hopeless: it seemed so impos- 
sible that she should be entirely parted from 
those who were part of herself! So impossi- 
ble that the father of those little beings whom 
she had borne in pain and nursed at her bosom 
should inflict on her and them a separation as 
complete as that of death! So impossible that 
the best and purest happiness of her life had 
vanished in that sudden and unexpected wreck! 
She bore it as people bear most great mis- 
fortunes ; too much stunned at first to feel al] 
the agony. It has been truly and beautifully 
expressed, that 
* Light to our feelings is the immediate blow, 
And the first pang the weakest of our wo;’ 

and so it was in the case of Mrs. Davenel. 
Years of heart-break were before her, but the 
present was filled with vague and teverish 
plans for a re-union with her children, and 
wild as those plans were, they enabled her to 
bear up against the separation from them.” 

Soon after Lady Davenel informs her : 

‘“ The fact is, a most cruel story has been 
circulated, that the cause of your quarrel with 
Charles was his displeasure at your going to 
Davenel’s, and that he would not come there 
himself,—in short, that Davenel is still too 
fond of you, and that you are with us against 
my will. Now, do not look so indignant, dear 
Laura, or, as if you would jump out of the 
window and leave us all. Davenel thinks it 
would do you good to exert yourself and go 
out, and he wishes us to be seen together ; 
and as this report is gaining ground every day, 
we had best put an end to it at once, by going 
out, and by allowing the truth to be known. 
Lady Davenel was young and enthusiastic (as 
may be supposed, from this naive expectation 
of silencing the world’s slander): nevertheless, 
as it was the wish of those to whom she owed 
much, Laura obeyed. They appeared together, 
and those who had heard or repeated the story, 
whispered and stared, or whispered and smiled, 
and endeavoured to make up their minds what 
they would do. Those who principally cared 
about pleasing Lord and Lady Davenel washed 
the story from their memories as from a china 
slate ; those who had always envied Laura, or 
whom she had treated coldly, perhaps rudely, 
during her jealous frenzy, were glad of the op- 
portunity of cutting her dead, and persisted in 
believing every thing, and in wondering at her 
boldness and treachery to her sister-in-law, 
‘poor dear Lady Davenel;’ and not a few, 
while they expressed their utter disbelief of the 
scandal against Laura, and their conviction of 
the fault being on the husband’s side, cha- 
ritably declared that, at the same time, they 
could not much wonder at it, or pity her, as 
she was ‘ such a very uninteresting person ;’ 
indeed, they wondered how Col. Davenel had 
ever contrived to fall in love with her. Fe- 
verish and dispirited, Laura continued to move 
through this crowd of sympathising acquaint- 
ances, till one evening, when suddenly accosted 
with the sentence, ‘ How is your little girl? I 
was quite sorry to hear of her illness.’ A cold 
chill smote the mother’s heart; strangers 
knew more of her child’s fate than she did : 
she had not even heard of this sickness: it 
was sudden,—an inflammation of the lungs, 
brought on by exposure to a shower of rain. 
Laura Davenel became frantic with anxiety : 
it was impossible that her husband would push 
his vengeance so far as to refuse her permission 
to attend on her sick child: she wrote to him 
one of those wild and mournful appeals which 
experience might have taught her were vain : 
all day she paced restlessly up and down her 
room, awaiting his reply — the day-light stole 








away — and, in the dim sadness of the autumn 
evening, visions of terror and distress passed 
before her eyes ; the restlessness of despair rose 
in her heart; her child; her ‘ merry Isabel,’ 
was ill, perhaps dying, and she waiting, pas- 
sively, permission to go to her bed-side! She 
would depart instantly ; they dared not refuse 
her admission. She rose, and, attended only 
by her maid, crept through the streets which 
led to what had been her home.» With a beate 
ing heart she rung the bell; the door was 
opened, and hastily closed again. Mrs. Da- 
venel waited; the door was again partially 
opened ; voices were heard consuiting in low 
whispers in the hall; the servant muttered an 
inarticulate message, that Col. Davenel had 
forbidden him to allow his wife to enter. 
Laura leaned against the iron rails. ‘ Is Col. 
Davenel within ?’ said she, faintly. -* Yes, 
madam,’ ‘ Tell him I want to see my child— 
I will not depart till I have seen my child.’ 
The servant obeyed, and five minutes of in- 
tolerable suspense passed away; then a slow 
stern step was heard, and Col. Davenel himself 
stood at the entrance. His face was livid with 
rage. ‘You have made me the subject of 
abuse and ridicule,’ said he, ‘and now you will 
only expose yourself; go back to my brother, 
and those who have encouraged your follies, 
for, so help me God, if you stand there all 
night, you shall not come in.’ Laura Davenel 
could not speak; she flung her arm wildly 
across the space between them ; felt the grasp 
of his fierce hand, as he undfd her hold, 
vainly attempted to utter the name of her 
child, and sank, insensible, to the ground. 
Lord Davenel wrote to his brother. ‘ Your 
conduct,’ said he, ‘ is that of a madman; your 
vengeance that of a fiend: if I were to consult 
my own feelings, I would hold no communicatiqn 
with you: but the misery of your most injured 
wife compels me to act against my own convic- 
tions. I beg to inform you, from her, that she 
consents to forego all legal proceedings for a 
separation, on condition that the children are 
restored to her. She offers to take them to 
any part of England you may point out, and to 
obey any directions you may give. So much 
for her own offer, For myself, I beg to say 
that as the addition to your income was made 
with a view of increasing the comfort and 
respectability of your home, and not to be 
squandered away in payment of the extrava- 
gances of a popular singer, I shall withdraw it 
on receipt of your refusal to agree to these 
terms.’ Lord Davenel’s letter was returned in 
a blank cover, and, in a few months from that 
date, Col. Davenel’s embarrassments had made 
him an inmate of the King’s Bench Prison. 
The two boys were suddenly and privately sent 
abroad, and placed at a French pension of the 
meanest and cheapest class, and the bright and 
lovely little Isabel was left to the care of La 
Bertolini, who daily visited her father, accom. 
panied by the child of his unhappy and out. 
raged wife. These events occurred while 
Laura was at Davenel Park, and as she perused 
the letter containing that miserable intelli- 
gence, she exclaimed, passionately, ‘ This, at 
least, need not be suffered! This, the laws of 
a Christian country will protect me against ! 
I am not to live to see my innocent and lovely 
child abandoned to the care of a worthless 
woman!’ Again was the’struggle of the weak 
against the strong ineffectually made. Laura 
Davenel commenced proceedings at law, de- 
manding the care of her infant daughter, and 
stating the circumstances under which the 
child was placed. Colonel Davenel was ordered 
to produce the child in court, and hope, the 
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hope of justice, once more beat restlessly in 
Laura Davenel’s heart. In vain! The case 
was admitted to be a hard one; much sym- 
pathy was expressed in the sufferings of the 
young and blameless mother: much interest 
excited by the little gay unconscious child ; but 
the result was to leave things precisely as they 
were: the infant daughter of these divided 
parents was stated to be under the father’s 
authority, and continued to reside with that 
father’s mistress. Mrs. Davenel was advised 
to appeal to a higher court. Again the tedious 
process of the law was gone through, and 
again, buoyed up by the encouragement of her 
professional advisers, and the cheering and 
comforting words of friends, the bereaved 
mother permitted herself to hope. Mean- 
while the removal of her two sous, from the 
jailor-like guard under which they had been 
kept at home, gave Mrs. Davenel, as she 
imagined, a safe and easy opportunity of com- 
municating with them. She wrote fondly to 
her eldest-born, the high-spirited and noble 
little Charles: she inquired into the minutest 
particulars of their education, their employ- 
ments, their amusements. Already a vague, 
and comparatively a happy plan, presented 
itself to her mind, of gaining the society of her 
darling Isabel, by the just and impartial de- 
cision of the court, and proceeding with her to 
some quiet spot, near the pension where her 
little boys were placed—there, in retirement 
and seclusion, to enjoy the only happiness left 
her upon earth—the endearments of her lost, 
her exiled, her forsaken children. How pre- 
cious to her heart were the replies received 
from her young son! How affectionate and 
eloquent seemed the sentences of his brief and 
carefully written letters ? how bitter and yet 
how soft were the tears she shed over the 
sentence, ‘I am afraid Willie is forgetting 
your face, mamma, he was so very little when 
we went away ; but I tell him about you every 
day!’ It was a sorrowful pleasure to receive 
those little awkwardly folded letters, with their 
cramped direction and foreign post marks, 
but it was the nearest approach to happi- 
ness which Laura enjoyed; —a_ happiness, 
alas! like all the rest, soon to be converted 
into bitter pain! One morning as the anxions 
circle assembled round the breakfast-table, and 
Lord Davenel distributed the letters delivered 
that morning, Laura saw him start and turn 
pale as he opened his own. Mechanically 
breaking the seal of the one just handed to her, 
she looked fondly down on Charles’s well- 
known and welcome handwriting: the contents 
seemed to turn her heart to stone! Again and 
again her eye vacantly wandered from line to 
line, and still it seemed a dream to her ;—that 
her young son, the idol of her youth—the 
caressing, joyous child, who had so doated upon 
her, should have written these lines :— 

** © Mother,—My father found out that you 





wrote to us, and forbid us to write any more 
answers: I thought this cruel, and I told him | 
so in a long letter; but I have got one from | 
him in which he explains every thing, and now | 
I know it is your fault that he is in prison, and 
has quarrelled with uncle Davenel, and is un- | 
happy, and not able to afford to put us to a| 
better school, instead of here, where we have. 
hardly enough to eat, and no play-ground, or | 
any comforts. It was very bad of you to make | 
him quarrel with uncle Davenel, and not to! 
care (as papa says) for any one but yourself. | 


I will’ never write to you again ;—papa has creased by a residence among those who neither | 
forbid me; and I can never tell Willie of you | felt nor cared for his infantine joys and sorrows ; | — 


again, because you are not the kind mamma I 
thought you, but selfish and ernel, and it is 


your fault we are here. — Your sorrowful son, 
Charlie.’ 

“* Laura Davenel did not speak ; she did not 
weep; but she looked up with a vague and 
wistful stare to the countenances of her com- 
panions. ‘Oh! my dear Laura; do not look 
at us in that way,” exclaimed her sister-in-law, 
as she flung her arms round the wretched 
woman’s neck and burst into tears: ‘ who has 
written to you? it was very wrong; I hoped 
to have broken it to you myself; she did not 
suffer.” ‘Who did not suffer?’ said Mrs. 
Davenel stupidly, and with an abstracted look. 
** Little Isabel, poor Isabel! she died of ex- 
haustion only; and quite, quite unexpectedly. 
She had become so subject to attacks of inflam- 
mation, and her chest so delicate, that the 
physicians both declared she never would have 
lived to grow up. Be comforted, dear Laura, 
be comforted: think of your boys; you have 
still Charlie and Willie to love and be with you 
hereafter ; think of them—of them only.’ A 
wild hysterical laugh burst from the lips of the 
bereaved mother ; the double blow fell heavily 
on her heart; and for many days afterwards 
the ravings of the delirium alone gave a clue to 
the misery of her thoughts. It was during her 
slow recovery from the fever which had wasted 
her, that Lord Davenel sought her presence. 
There was an effort at composure in his manner 
which the trembling of his voice belied ; and 
Laura smiled mournfully as she stretched out 
her hand to him. ‘ Do not fear,’ said she, 
*T fell so ill, that I am, as it were, removed 
beyond the joys and sorrows of this life, waiting 
on the shore and verge of a mortal world, till 
God shall please to call me: expecting nothing, 
hoping nothing ; only looking across the dark 
ocean of death to eternity.” Lord Davenel 
hesitated, affected by her manner: at length he 
said, ‘ I have seen your husband ; he is sorry 
for your state: the woman—La Bertolini— 
has forsaken him ; she is gone to Bavaria with 
Count Armensperg: he was very lonely when 
I saw him.’ There was a long and heavy 
pause. Lord Davenel resumed.—‘ I found 
him more willing to listen to what I had to 
say. I thought the best step was to obtain the 
recall of your boys: my brother’s embarrass- 
ments are cleared off,—and—and the child- 
ren are in England.’ , ‘ They are here,’ said 
Laura, wildly ;’ ‘I feel it; I knowit. Oh! 
my God, I thank thee,’ and she dropped help- 
lessly on her knees by the couch on which she 
had been lying. ‘ Be calm, dear Laura, said 
Lord Davenel, as he raised her in his arms, ‘ be 
calm, and you shall see them;’ and in a few mi- 
nutes more the two little boys entered. They 
stood once more before her! They for whom 
she had pined through so many feverish days 
and tearful nights; for whom she had wept 
and prayed in vain! They were dressed in 
the deepest mourning ; in mourning for ‘ Merry 
Isabel;’ for her whose glance had been so 
bright and mirthful; whose birdlike voice 
seemed only tuned for joy ; whose frolic langh 
returned strangely at this moment to Laura 
Davenel’s memory, wringing her heart to bitter 
tears. Charles sprang to his mother’s arms, 
and sobbed on her breast, melted by the distress 
he only half comprehended ; but little William 
stood aloof, shyand embarrassed ; he had indeed, 
according to his brother’s words, ‘ forgotten 
her face.” In vain did Laura soothe and caress 
him; he replied gently, courteously, but as to 
astranger. His natural timidity had been in- 


and the memory of the gentle face that had 
watched over his cradle had vanished like a 


mist of the morning. His beauty, always of a 
fair and delicate sort, was gone: he looked 
thin, and weak, and terrified. The sight of 
him chilled Mrs. Davenel’s heart. She leaned 
faintly back, musing on the last evening when 
she had parted with them; that evening re. 
turned as vividly as if it had been but yester- 
day: she saw the little flushed and slumbering 
face of her now altered child, lifted from her 
bosom to the arms of Lord Davenel: she saw 
the glistering curls of the restless Isabel, as she 
was lifted into the coach at Mr. U *s door ; 
she heard their light steps retreating in the 
passage, and her heart swelled again with the 
agony of that terrible parting. One there was 
who could never return !—one, whose eyes 
were closed in the dim silence and dust of the 
grave!— one, whose joyous ‘good night!’ 
should never more greet her ear; and one who 
recognised her not—one to whom, had she 
died also, she would have been but a faint and 
shadowy dream — one who watched her with a 
strained and forced attention, as if fearing to 
offend by not replying ; and yet whose replies 
sank like the strokes of a dagger, cold and 
sharply painful to her heart. Laura Davenel 
did not rally: it was too late for mercy,—it 
was too late for joy,——too late for the blossom. 
ing again of those pure and holy affections so 
cruelly and vengefully nipped in the bud. The 
last words she ever spoke, were addressed to 
her children: ‘Charlie, I am going from this 
world! be kind to, protect your younger bro- 
ther! And Willie’ —*‘ Madam,’ said the child, 
in a soft foreign accent, as he crept timidly to 
the bed-side—‘ Oh! Willie,’ said the dying 
woman, ‘do not call me madam; call me 
mother.’ ” 








The Scenic Annual for 1838. Edited by T. 
Campbell, Esq., author of the ‘* Pleasures of 
Hope,” &c. 4to. pp. 69. London, 1838. 
G. Virtue. 








Tuts is another annual, and grown under the 
| protecting glass of a distinguished poet within 
the short space of two months. We allude to 
its literary growth, for the plates are already 
quite familiar to us in ‘* Beattie’s Switzerland,” 
* Willis’s America,” ‘* The Waldenses,” and 
one or two other publications, Next year, 
however, more time for the matter and some 
novelty in the engravings are promised; and, 
meanwhile, we must take the Scenic as we find 
it. Mr. Campbell has contributed ten of the 
papers in prose and verse, and as they are the 
prominent features of the volume, we shall offer 
our examples of its merits from them. The 
first is in verse, on the Cora Linn, so well known 
among the picturesque and beautiful waterfalls 
which enrich the scenery of Scotland. The 
stanzas are not quite so highly polished as we 
have been accustomed to see from the author’s 
'pen,* but the thoughts are worthy of him and 
the subject. 


** Cora Linn. 

«* The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 
*T was with congenial friends ; 
And calmer hours of pleasure past 

My memory seldom sends. 
It was as sweet an Autumn day 
As ever shone on Clyde ; 
And Lanark’s orchards all the way 
Put forth their golden pride. 
Ev'n hedges, busk’d in bravery, 
Look’d rich that — morn ; 
The scarlet hip and blackberry 
So prank’d September’s thorn.— 
In Cora’s glen the calm how deep ! 
Its trees on loftiest hills 
Like statues stood, or things asleep, 
All motionless and still. 








* For examples, the division of the lines in the sixth 
stanza, ‘‘one eontinuous;” and the false quantity of 
Niagara in the seventh, 
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The torrent spoke as if his noise 

Bade earth be quiet round, é 
And give his loud and lonely voice 

A more commanding sound, 


His foam, beneath the yellow light 
Of noon, came down like one 

Continuous sheet of jaspers bright, 
Emblazon’d by the sun. 


Dear Linn ! let loftier falling floods 
Have prouder names than thine, 
And king of all, enthron’d in woods, 

Let Niagara shine, 


Barbarian, let him shake his coasts 
With reeking thunders far, 

Extended as th’ array of hosts 

* In broad embattled war. 

His voice appals the wilderness : 
Approaching thine, we feel 

A solemn, deep melodiousness, 
That needs no louder peal. 

More fury would but disenchant 
Thy dream-inspiring din : 

Be thou the Scottish muse’s haunt, 


Romantic Cora Linn! T. Cc.” 


Our prose extract is an interesting one, from 
Campbell’s remarks on Burns. 

“ The poetic genius of Burns, nourished on 
scanty learning, and inspired by nature herself, 
will furnish a text for the philosopher, who 
speculates on the influence of book-acquired 
learning on gifted minds of the first order. 
Milton, on the one hand, stands an example of 
the poetic benefits of much learning; whilst 
Shakespeare and Burns confront and refute the 
assertion, that ‘ a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’ That much learning is covetable by a 
poet, has long ceased to be my opinion. Inthe 
bare toil of acquiring it, his mind exudes much 


f i tural ibility; 
< See See ae Sener a Philosophy of Sleep,” have conferred on Dr. 


trated by Shakespeare, whose mind—an alembic ) 


that some learning is useful, has been illus- 


of sweets — distilled more of the essential odours 
of classic mythology, and more of the beautiful 
in classical history, than the minds of a thou- 
sand pedants could have collected. Burns, 
apparently still less learned than Shakespeare, 
never looked back to ancestral inspiration, but 
was himself an ancestor in poetry. I cannot 
give up my classical partialities, but I confess 
the truth of Burns’s words, when he derides 
those ‘ who think to climb Parnassus’ hill by 
dint of Greek ;’ and his strokes of nature 
bring down my conception of the quantum of 
learning that is needful for a genuine poet, to 
the lowest point. I could point out in Burns’s 


songs, thoughts exactly similar to those of | 


beautiful Greek epigrams, of which Burns 
could have never heard. Here Burns wrote 
Greek poetry without having learnt the very 
characters. When nature takes genius by the 
hand, she always conducts her pupil to the 
tender and beautiful, and by a shorter road 
than the learned languages. If I had found 
Burns at a Greek grammar, I should have 
pulled him away from it. Selden, one of the 
greatest of scholars, could afford to say that no 
man is ever wiser for his learning. This is 
untrue in a strict sense, butit is true in a more 


general view, for we know that the natural | 


weakness of the mind is only made more rickety 
by a load of learning. The best of Burns’s 
poems, in my opinion, is his ‘ Tam o’ Shanter.’ 
It was said of the most perfect Greek sculptures, 
that they seemed to be rather melted than 
chiselled marble. In like manner, this poem 
always appears to me as if the poet had not 
written but improvvised it ; as if he had never 
blotted a line or clipt off a fragment of its 
language, but had cast it off unpremeditated 
from the glowing mould of his imagination. 
ot G 





\ 


jus, however, into too much detail were we to 
‘attempt to follow out the particulars as drawn 


fone that Macnish was born of highly re- 


| was seldom, if ever, forgotten by him. 
|customary at the time in classical seminaries, 


| The Modern Pythagorean ; a Series of Tales, 
| Essays, and Sketches. By the late Robert 
| Macnish, LL.D. With the Author's Life, 
by his Friend D. M. Moir. 2 vols. 12mo. 
| Edinburgh, 1837: Blackwood; London, 
| Cadell. 

Tuts is a very interesting and entertaining 
'work: interesting in its first volume, which 

contains the biography of Dr. Macnish ; and 

entertaining in the last, which is a collection of 
| various clever and very popular papers, which 
| he furnished to ** Blackwood’s Magazine.”’ Of 
| the latter, we shall say nothing more than that 
| they well deserve to be republished in this con- 
| servative form, for which the public have reason 
| to be grateful to their editor. 
| The Life is written in a tone and spirit 
| which at once reflect honour on the talents and 
|the feelings of the author. The judgment he 
| has exercised on his materials, and the genuine 


|friendship which has dictated his comments, 


have presented us with all circumstances worthy 
of being known, and in a manner becoming the 
subject. There is an unaffected simplicity about 
the narrative which has greatly charmed us; 


|nor have we been less pleased with the air of 
| truth truth warmed, but not distorted by 
| affection— which pervades the statement of 


every fact and transaction. The correspondence 
introduced is also of a delightful description ; 
and, indeed, we rise from a perusal of the 


| whole with increasing esteem for the writer, 
jand deeper regret for the loss the republic of 
| letters has sustained in the premature death of 


one of its ornaments, and his lamented friend. 
The ** Anatomy of Drunkenness,” and the 


Macnish a European reputation, which will 
not be diminished by these less elaborate pro- 
ductions, nor by the more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his private character. It would lead 


by Mr. Moir; and we must, therefore, leave 
the traits of his childhood and youth, the story 
of his medical and literary labours, and the sad 
close of his personal intercourse with society in 


|an early grave, to the heart-touching language 
| of his excellent biographer. 


It must suffice us 
to select a few illustrative extracts, and simply 


spectable parents in Glasgow, where he was 

educated and settled, and that he died on the 

16th of last January, in his 35th year. 
Speaking of his boyhood, Mr. Moir says : — 
** His memory was an exceedingly retentive 


~— and he was diligent in storing it, both by 


reading and observation. A subject once known 
As was 


the principal, nay almost the exclusive atten- 
tion of the pupil was directed to the acquisition 
| of the Greek and Latin languages, and in these 


'he made fair progress ; but, in after years, he 


has been known to lament that so much time 
|and study were expended on what — even mak- 
ing allowance for the profession which he 
eventually followed —he could not bring him- 
self to regard otherwise than as merely second- 
arily useful. In this I never agreed with him ; 
nor, without these acquisitions, which he ap- 
pears to me to have very much undervalued, 
could even he have done what he did, or have 
been the writer which he proved himself in after 
years. But this is not a proper place to enter 
into any disquisition regarding the utility of 
classical attainments; and I am rather inclined 
to think that this view of the subject was never 
strongly taken up by my friend himself, until 
he had half-linked himself, in the latter years 





of his life, with that section of the literary com- 
munity who look upon all subjects with a 
jaundiced eye, beyond the narrow pale of direct 
and immediate practical utility — a view which 
would at once, if carried to the extreme, nul- 
lify painting, poetry, and music, destroy many 
of the finest feelings of the heart, and throw 
into the shade a great part of whatever tends to 
beautify or embellish human life. Certain it is, 
that he looked back upon his school years as to 
a dark season of drudgery and labour; and 
although pride might stimulate his exertions to 
keep pace with his class-mates — and it did so 
— yet the accomplishment of the labour afforded 
little pleasure ; and very probably the original 
elasticity of his mind was injured by the 
forced assiduity with which he pursued tasks, 
which to him must have been in a great mea- 
sure pleasureless and mechanical. Certain it 
is that, in his boyhood, he gave no indications 
of that mental enterprise and curious felicity of 
thought, which afterwards characterised him, 
and which shewed him, when shuffled among 
the plain shillings of mankind, to be one of the 
very few on whom nature has stamped the im. 
press of genius.” 

That genius is as muchexhibited in his fa- 
miliar letters as in his most careful perform. 
ances — they belong to the best class of epis- 
tolary writing. We copy an example at ha- 
zard ; — 

«« «Glasgow, 22d October, 1831. 
“+ ¢ My dear sir,— This being a very wet day, 
and having it in my power to send off this let- 
ter, at least as far as Edinburgh, I have de. 
termined to write to you afew lines. But, in 
the first place, let me ask you if you are dead or 
alive? If you are dead, write me (if you can) 
at once, and try to excuse your long silence. 
If you are.not dead —which { hope — equally 
write, if it were for no other reason than to let 
me know why you have not written. I dare. 
say, after all, you have been something like 
myself, very busy for some months past; with 
little leisure on your hands to waste on such a 
rigmarole fellow as I. * * * Your stanzas 
addressed to Ianthe are quite equal to any 
thing you ever wrote. They are full of tender- 
ness and poetry, and must delight every read- 
er. What an impulse love gives to poetry! — 
fur Iam sure those beautiful stanzas were writ- 
ten under that feeling, which is said to be very 
delightful, although I am sure if I had the 
misfortune to be in love, I should be confound. 
edly unhappy. And yet under such very ridi- 
culous circumstances (a man in love is always 
ridiculous,) I ought to be a great deal happier 
than you, for I have not a particle of your 
gravity and gentlemanlike melancholy, but, 
on the contrary, am always absurdly good- 
humoured, except when I run myself out of 
money, a thing which happens once and away. 
But a truce to philosophising. Philosophers 
are either knaves or asses; and as I am not the 
former, I suppose no alternative remains for 
me except ranking among the latter. * * * 
What is Blackwood about now? I must try 
and write him an article, or he will be a black- 
balling me without mercy. Do you think if I 
were to ask him to republish in a separate 
form my tales from his Magazine he would do 
it? I fear to ask, now that I have got into 
his bad graces—a plague on my own stupid 
head! * * * By the by, talking of Aird, 
what is he about? It is a great pity to seea 
man of his powerful genius so utterly lost. 
There is something utterly horrible in the idea 
of one like him wasting his time in the at- 
tempt to hammer Latin and Greek into the 
sconce of some brainless blockhead. If such an 
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infernal destiny were mine, I would hang 
myself. But it never could be mine; for, ra- 
ther than submit to it, I would be a knapper 
of his Majesty’s granite on the highway, or 
shoulder a musket and face the devil. Have 
you heard lately of that curious production of 
genius, De Quincy ? I suppose still writing for 
Maga at the rate ofa quarter of a page per day. 
Knowest thou the name of the writer of the 
Physician’s Diary? I have more than once 
heard it attributed to yourself. It has been 
exceedingly popular, although I do not like it 
so well as most people. I question much if it 
is written by a medical man. I was going to 
say something about Reform, but am sick unto 
death on the subject—therefore, let it rest in 
peace. There is to be a great public meeting 
on the green on Monday, and I hope the day 
will be such as this— one of rain and wind. 
This will keep the orators cool, and save a 
great deal of eloquence and stinking breath. | 
* * * Tam thinking of trying my hand | 
at a sermon, which a clergyman in town has| 
promised to preach, if I will write it. The} 
duties of husbands and wives to each other, is 
the subject I have fixed upon. This will not | 
require much gospel or scriptural knowledge. | 
As soon as I do it, I mean to take all my} 
friends to hear my discourse delivered ex ca- 
thedré. Ihave fixed upon this subject, be- 
cause I am perfectly ignorant about it, and 
therefore more likely to be original.’ 
** «Glasgow, Nov. 1831. 

‘** My dear sir, —I wrote you my last let- 
ter while confined to the house by bad wea- 
ther. I am now confined by a vile cold in the 
head, which has gone down to my chest, and 
annoys me a good deal. Thanks to myself for 
this, for I owe it to sheer carelessness in being 
out late at night, supping with a set of ba- 
chelors. This is the great advantage you mar- 
ried folks possess over us. You become quite 
regular and orderly, staying at home with your 
wives, and going to bed early, and not quite 
seas over, as we honest bachelors are enticed to 
do. Do not suppose, however, from this, that 
[am going to get married, for I look upon a 
wife as an encumbrance, fully as great as a| 
walking-stick, and not quite so useful. Not 
but there are exceptions, as you know, not to 
your cost, but to your own great happiness. 
This last sentence I insert both because it is 
true, and that it may save me from getting a 
scold from your own excellent wife, when I 
next see her. Talking of wives, by-the-by, let 
me congratulate you upon the birth of your 
son. God bless the little chap! * * * 
‘think a virtuous and amiable woman must be 
a poetess, for what the plague is virtue but 
poetry. It follows, then, that poetry is virtue; 
and such being the case, no person who can 
write (or think or speak) poetry, must be 
hanged in future, or even suspected of a crime. 
Q. E. D. There is sound logic for you. * * * 
We are getting on well with the Anatomy. 
When you see the new edition you will allow 
it to be much improved. I have been con- 
verted into a believer in spontaneous com- 
bustion, by the mass of evidence in support of 
the phenomenon. I have also a slight wipe at 
temperance societies, but only a slight one, for 
I think they deserve credit for good intentions. 
My sublime acquaintance, Tom Atkinson, has 
published his ‘ Chameleon,’ in the style of the 
annuals; and a most elegant affair it is, so far 
as exterior goes. I believe I am answerable 
for the publication, for Tom sent me all the 
MSS. to read; and { returned them to him 
with the highest commendations without hav- 





— 





ing read a single page. You see the advantage 





of a good wide conscience. I now make a 
practice of praising every thing written by 
asses. When I condemn a thing, I think I 
am paying the author a compliment, as it is a 
proof I have read his work. After all, block- 
heads are useful animals, and should not be 
abused. I am a huge favourite with all the 
literary idiots about Glasgow ; and I impute it 
solely to this absurd system of flattery, by 
which they are gammoned into a belief that 
they are men of genius. The system answers 
two purposes. It makes them imagine them- 
selves clever, because I say so—even I myself; 
and it makes them suppose me clever, seeing 
that I have judgment to admire their great 
talents. It was while supping with one of 
these intellectuals that I caught cold —a pu- 
nishment, I suppose, for the hypocritical praises 
I bestowed upon them. * * * When did 
you see Professor Wilson ? I wonder what he 
is about. What a sad pity it is, that, with one 
of the most powerful and beautiful minds ever 
formed, an intellect overflowing with the di- 
vinest poetry, and blended pathos, and humour, 
and philosophy, he should not have tasked it 
more than he has done! It is really an out- 
rage upon nature, who has so bountifully gifted 
him, to waste these vast powers as he has done, 
instead of consecrating them to somé%immortal 
work. * * ® Hogg is rhyming away in 
Fraser. I do not know what sort of affair his 
last is, for I have not yet read it. I see those 
masculine feminines, the * * * damsels, 
have brought out a couple of volumes. What 
an itch for writing these ladies have! I should 
not like to marry one of them; confirmed 
blue-stockings. What a lot of tiem there are 
in Edinburgh! In fact, I think the Edin- 
burgh women are confoundedly disagreeable, 
speaking in a general way, on account of their 
blue-stocking propensities.. They have a tre- 
mendous opinion of themselves, which accounts 
for there being so many old maids in the Mo- 
dern Athens. Our Glasgow ladies are nice 
and ignorant, and do not plague one with 
learning. On this account I greatly prefer 
them to the self-conceited damsels of the me- 
tropolis. Women should never be as wise as 
men.’ ”’ 

The latter portion of this volume is much 
occupied with Dr. Macnish’s phrenological opi- 
nions; which we will leave to those who like 
them, and copy a specimen of his poetry, not, 
as far as we can remember, previously pub- 
lished. It is thus introduced :— 





| 


Accursed by the muses is he who refuses 

Each day to pet mugey at Lushington’s bar ; 
Or cheer with good toddy the soul of his body, 
And wage with dull sense and sobriety war. 


The soul needeth fuel, and drink is a jewel, 
Which wise men and true can ne’er value enough ; 
Blue devils it scatters, tears sorrow to tatters, 
And floors in a jiffy despair and such stuff: 
If aught should perplex us, bamboozle, or vex us, 
Heavy-wet will assuredly give us relief ; 
Rum, brandy, and whisky, or Hollands so frisky, 
Oh, these are elixirs for banishing grief! 
From the bard of Teios, or from the bard of 
Erin, such strains were in character. From 
the one, we could expect 
Es Acrivaus te ross, 
Lrogecus DteAw reowivesy’ 


and from the other, 

* Come send round the wine, and let points of belief ;’ 
but who could have looked for such a ditty 
from the author who has so forcibly and so 
fearfully anatomised the brutalising influences 
of drunkenness ? Nemo omni hora sapit. ** * 

‘¢ Pitched on a different key, is the following 
beautiful little lyric. In versification, there is 
a resemblance to the olden times of Surrey, 
Sidney, and Drummond; but, although sub- 
dued to an under-tone, we find all the passion. 
ate aspiration of Byron. Many a fortunate 
poetical reputation has been founded on a much 
more questionable substratum than 

** © The Lover's Secret. 
«Thou walk’st {in tender light, by thine own beauty 
And all thou passest by are hidden in the shade; 


Forms fair to other eyes appear not so to me, 
So fully glows my heart with thoughts alone of thee. 


I dream of thee by night—I think of thee by day— 

Thy form, where’er I go, o’ertakes me on my way ; 

It haunts my waking thoughts, it fills mine hours of sleep, 
And yet it glads me not, but only makes me weep : 

It only makes me weep—for though my spirit’s shrine 

Is filled with thee, I know that thou can’st ne’er be mine : 
* Unconquerable bars,’ raised up by fate’s decree, 

Stand, and will ever stand, between my soul and thee! 
Hope long hath passed away ; and nothing now remains 
For me but bootless love—its sorrows, and its pains; 
And to increase each pang, I dare not breathe thy name, 
Or, in thy gentle ear, confess my secret flame. 

Hope long hath passed away, and still thou art enshrined 
A spirit fair—within the temple of my mind : 

If I had loved thee less, the secret thou had’st known 
Which strong affection binds, and binds to me alone. 


The secret thou had’st known—but terror, lest thy heart 

In feelings such as mine should bear no kindred part, 

Enchains my soul, and locks within its silent urn 

Love which, perchance from thee, durst meet with no 
return.” 

But we must conclude ; and we cannot do so 
in a fitter way than by quoting the final words 
of the author. 

** By the termination of 1836, Mr. Macnish 


“ Be the reader, however, reminded, that it|had prepared and arranged his materials for a 
was only on paper that our hero was so pot-!new and greatly improved edition of this his 


valiant. Although naturally fond of society, 


for the amusement it brought him, he might | 


be considered abstemious both in eating and 
drinking ; and, although so often together on 
occasions that prompted the circulation of the 
bottle, I never once saw him, in the slightest 
degree, under the influence of wine. 
«** Bacchanalian Song. 
«** Who cares a potato for Solon or Plato, 
Those dull philosophical pedants of yore? 
A glass of good stingo is better, by jingo! 
Than all their flash sayings, their wisdom, and lore. 
What is gruff Aristotle to a well-plenished bottle, 
With daffy can Socrates ever compare? 
If grief should attack us we'll call upon Bacchus, 
Renown’d for his hatred to sorrow and care, 
Let’s all set a brewing strong ale, and blue ruin 
In puncheonsful studiously let us distil, 
For sound man or cripple, there’s naught like a tipple ; 
Have it, ye lush coves! and swig of your fill : 
For who cares a potato for Solon or Plato, 
Those dull philosophical ninnies of yore? 
But Anacreon the jewel he took to his gruel, 
Voting care an encumbrance, and wisdom a bore ! 
Ye mealy-faced noodles, yesoft-livered doodles, 
Ye tea-sipping quakers come answer us, pray, 
What es us pugnacious, good-humour’d, sagacious, 
But tippling the jorum and soaking our clay? 





| 





last literary effort,—when it pleased Providence 
to remove him from the scene of earthly exer- 
tion. The first intimation of illness, made by 
Mr. Macnish to his friends, was early in the 
evening of the second day of January; al- 
though it was afterwards learned, that, for two 
or three weeks previous to this, he had com- 
plained with astonishment, to more than one of 
his friends, of the great debility he felt, and 
which he could not account for. Notwith- 
standing these feelings he continued to go 
about in his usual way, although the weather 
was, at that time, particularly inclement. 
Shortly after dinner on the day mentioned, he 
had accompanied his father to visit some par- 
ticular case of sickness, and, on his return, 
complained of slight pains in his chest, which, 
in the opinion of both, seemed merely muscular 
or rheumatic. On the following morning, he 
was unable to leave his bed, and his symptoms 
had assumed the usual characteristics of in- 
fluenza—the epidemic then raging. Although 
feverish, there was nothing about bis case to 
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fute, knowledge cannot overreach, authority 
cannot silence, her ; they all, like Felix, trem- 
ble at her presence. Cast her into the seven- 
fold heated furnace of the tyrant’s wrath — 
fling her into the most tremendous billows of 
popular commotion — she mounts aloft, in the 
ark, upon the summit of the deluge.” The 
dreadful position in which he has placed the 
ministering spirit of knowledge shall not 
frighten us from wooing her ; but we shall do 
it in modesty and in humility. 
| Popular Treatise on the Structure, Diseases, 
| and Treatment of the Human Teeth, §c. 
By J. L. Murphy. Twelve Engravings. 
Small 8vo. Pp. 203. London, 1837. Whit- 
taker and Co. 
Pocket Guide to the Preservation of the Teeth. 
By Andrew Nisbet, Surgeon-Dentist. 12mo. 








A toy—a trifle—not the less 
Our fairy volume brings 
The heartfelt wishes for thy sake 
That wait on graver things ; 
May every hour its tablets note, 
For thee wear angels’ wings.” 
** To L. E. Le 
*¢ By John A. Heraud, Esq. Author of ‘ The Judgment 
of the Flood,’ &c. 
** Sappho of a polished age! 
Loves and graces sweetly fling 
Chastened splendours o’er thy page, 
Like moonlight on a fairy’s wing. 
Feelings fresh as morning’s dews, 
Breathings gentle as the May’s, 
Verses soft as violet’s hues, 
Once sported in thy happy lays, 
Sad is now thy plaintive strain, 
repo oe § is thy mood— 
Bring us back thy youth again ! | 
For Cheerfulness befits the good. 
Yet, if thou be sad —’tis well! 
If we weep, — ’tis not in vain! 
Sighs, attuned to Sappho’s shell, 


create any particular uneasiness ; and, in this} 
state, he continued without much distress of | 
any kind, and with scarcely any local pain. 
The pulse now became unusually rapid; and, | 
having remained so for two or three days, | 
gradually sank into a feebleness, which indi- | 
cated extreme debility. Coma supervened ; he! 
spoke not, except when roused ; and even then | 
it was merely to answer the questions put to} 
him. Within five minutes of his death he| 
twice feebly called upon his father !—and life | 
passed away without a struggle. This event 
took place on the evening of Monday, the 16th 
January, 1837; and so perished, in the prime} 
of life,—for Mr. Macnish was only in his| 
thirty-fifth year —and in the bloom of his fame, 
as well as of his professional usefulness, a man | 
who could not be known without being beloved, | 
and whom Scotland may well be proud to} Allure us into love with pain !” Pp. 53. Glasgow, 1837: W. R. M‘Phun; 
number among her gifted children. While the) We have now only to speak of the various: London, Cotes. 
wounds of affection are yet bleeding freshly, |caskets, in which this miniature treasure is Mr. Murruy professes to write a book of 
it would be a painful task for me to enter, with enshrined. Morocco, velvet, and embossings general utility, and in which many of the 
minute circumstantiality, into the lights and of gold: the purest white, the richest purple, mysteries of the craft, more especially the suc- 
shades of Mr. Macnish’s character. To none!the gayest scarlet, the most celestial blue: cedaneums that are in use among dentists, may 
beyond the circle of his own hearth could his|such are the materials, and the colours. So be found described. This he accordingly does 
death be a greater bereavement than to me;/ pretty, so fit for presents, so convenient to in a most verbose manner, through a work of 
for, from the day of our introduction together, | send, and so easy to keep; so curious on the two hundred pages. Upon some subjects, more 
we had continued to pour our hearts into each boudoir toilette, so amusing on the drawing- particularly the use of human teeth, eloquence 
other; and I loved him, as Saul loved Jonathan, | room table, so * * * — really, Mr. Schloss has becomes prominent over practice. ‘‘ There is 
with almost more than a brother's love.—The | much to answer for, — instead of petty larceny, something,” he says, ‘‘ of a horridly revolting 
void, which he has left in my affections, can it is downright robbery to tempt us to possess nature in the idea of having in one’s mouth a 
never be filled up; and it is a melancholy con-|a Bijou for each of the dozen or two of friends, lot of foul, dead men’s teeth, torn from the pu- 
solation to hang this garland of reminiscences | &c. whom we cannot help remembering and trid jaws of a corps (quere, corpse?) by the 
on his honoured tomb—albeit only to wither |loving, and wishing to remember and love us, sacraligious hands of a resurrectionist.”? So 
there. But the name of Robert Macnish is| at Christmas. much for taste. Mr. Nisbet’s work has less 
embalmed in his own writings.” pretensions, and is better executed. It is a 
MISCELLANEOUS, | practical little manual. Both agree in recom- 
A Lecture on the Nature and Cultivation of mending chalk as the best tooth-powder ; but 
the Medical Profession, delivered at the Mr. Nisbet remarks, too truly, brush and pow- 
School, Flour Mili Lane. By George F. der are of no avail where the coat of tartar is 
Morgan, A.M., Lecturer on Surgery in indurated: we must then seek the assistance 
Aberdeen. Pamphlet, pp. 28. London, | of the dentist. 
mee i 1837. Highley. Practical Remarks on the Diseases of the Skin, 
He has gone on adding improvement to im-/SuRGERY, although a staid study, and a sober, on the External Signs of Disorder, and on 
provement, till the big Annuals are eclipsed | practice, has its heroes, just as tragedy has. the Constitutional Peculiarities during In- 
by this all but invisible luminary. Not invis-| Morgan v. Otway is the case now before us.| fancy and Childhood. By Walter C. Dendy, 
ible, either ; for, among its appropriate addi-| The lecture opens with the history of medicine, &c. &c. 8vo. Pp. 153. London, 1837. 
a is a magnifying glass, upon a microscopic | which, according to the author, existed from _ Henry Renshaw. 
= e, fit for the handling of Master Thomas /|« the earliest dawnings of the world,” that is Ir will be a long time before medical men will 
humb, the offspring of old Gaffer Thumb, |to say, previous to the world’s existence. He agree upon a classification of diseases of the 
who (the said Gaffer) never saw such a literary | then points out what a medical man ought to! skin. If they are classed according to their 














Schloss’s English Bijou Almanack for 1838. 

Album Tablets ; with the Poetry of the same 
by L. E. L.; with illustrative arabesque 
Designs by T. H. Jones. London, 1837. 
A. Schloss. 

Mr. Scutoss has this year surpassed himself. 











production as this in the age in which he! 
flourished, though it must have been eminently | 
literary in small matters, as is proven by the! 
biography of his immortal son. But, useful as| 
this glass is, the public need not fancy that it 
is necessary to magnify the merits of the 
Bijou: they are infinite, unique, intrinsic, uti- 
litarian, imaginative, poetic, and resplendent in 
art. So much effect within so diminutive a com- 
pass is enough to reconcile one to the doctrine 
of homeeopathy, and even induce us to go fur- 
ther; since there is only a single dose re- 
quired to induce the symptoms and accom- 
plish the aim desired by the inventor, namely, 
the excitement of the passion of admiration, 
and a consequent stimulant of the organ of ac- 
quisitiveness, so that the patient cannot rest 
ull possession of the object is obtained. Then, 
the fever being over, the convalescent reposes 
on Mr. Jones’s very spirited and well-imagined 
arabesques, on the graceful poems of L. E. L., 
and on the likenesses of royalty and genius. 
Of the poetry we select one example from, and 
another to, the fair writer. 


‘* Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
** And has that young and graceful hand 
_Empire o’er land and sea ; 
Yet, ae upon the lion’s mane, 





Our little tome may be 
A fitting offering, calling back 
Thy days to thee. 





know — the * wall of adamant ”’ by which the causes, there are only diseases consequent upon 
science is bounded, and the difficulties with external irritation and common irritation of 
which “ every footstep taken” is surrounded, the skin, which can strictly be called diseases of 
He then benevolently and modestly exclaims, | that structure; for how can we denominate as 
* Look at the general condition of medical | such, diseases which are symptomatic chiefly of 
men—what are they?” Theimperishable name disorder of the alimentary canal, or such as 
of John Hunter is, as usual, called upon,—‘‘ for arise from original debility of the system, or 
he loved truth, and wooed her with the un-| derangement of the chylopoietic function ? 
wearying ardour of a lover ;” and anatomy is We are placed in a still worse category, when, 
declared to be the ‘* key-stone which binds to-' like the author of the work before us, we intro- 
gether the different branches” of the medical | duce eruptive fever,—the great order Exvanthe- 
lore—the shadowy foliage of a professional matica of Mason Good,—into a classification of 
arch; while physiological learning, only a few | cuticular diseases. If, by classification, we can 
years back, was ‘“‘a perfect magic lantern of influence modes of thinking, there is no doubt 
Will-o’-the-Wisp’s.’’ Chemistry,we next learn, | that such a proceeding must often give rise to 
should also be studied, because it * explains’ erroneous views. With Rayer’s plates ap- 
the nature and composition of the means by’ pended, Mr. Dendy’s work would form an 
which the morbid state may have been altered admirable manual. It is concise, clear, and 
or removed ;” as if, Epsom salt being known to judicious ; but, as its obvious intentions are to 
bea sulphate of magnesia, we become acquainted , avoid profusion of opinions and arguments, so 
with the means by which a fever is abated or| it ought not entirely to supersede more com- 
removed by it. ‘ What would not the physio-| prehensive works on the subject. 

logist give,” says the lecturer, “‘ to be able to| The Family Nurse ; or, Companion of the 
assign a use for the individual portions of the) Frugal Housewife. By Mrs. Child. 12mo. 
brain ?” Now, there are very many able phy-; pp. 152. London, 1837. Bentley. 
siologists, and Andral and Broussais to boot,; Tur name of Mrs. Child, whether real or fic- 
who think that such a desideratum is no more. | titious, is well known to the public, as that of 
Our lecturer is lofty when speaking of truth :/ a successful writer upon various branches of 
‘Wealth cannot purchase, talent cannot re-| Domestic Economy ; and the work now before 
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us partakes of the same character of practical 


wisdom and utility as its predecessors. We 
extract a few examples. 

* Never meddle with medicines, unless some 
disorder of the system renders them really 
necessary.” 

‘* In almost every disease, too much anxiety 
is expressed for the strength of the patient.” 

** Never wake an invalid from sleep to ad- 
minister nourishment.” 

“A really good nurse must have a tender 
conscience, as well as a feeling heart.” 

‘**Invalids are bound to pay a kind regard 
to the comfort and convenience of those who 
nurse them.” 

And, lastly, 

‘If you find yourself seriously ill, send for 
a good physician ;”’ which latter sentence ought 
to be affixed to the title-page of all works of 
the present class, than which we, however, 
seldom saw a more harmless one than the pre- 
sent. It is said, in the adopted phraseology, 
to be edited by a physician of eminence ; but 
we think that none but a female pen could 
have propagated the following: ‘* When the 
process of suckling is very painful to the mo- 
ther, the milk is sometimes drawn out with 
sucking-glasses ; if the child is fed with it, a 
supply will remain in the breast some time; 
whereas, if it is thrown away, it will gradually 
diminish till it ceases.”” The influence of fancy 
may go a certain extent in producing such 
results, and akin to which, is a very common 
practise of burning the milk when a child is 
weaned. 

The book contains the usual collection of 
receipts for food and drinks, for poultices, oint- 
ments, baths, &c.; all of which must be very 
useful in the nursery. 


Chemical Recreations: a Compendium of Ex- 
perimental Chemistry. By John Joseph 
Griffin. 8th edition. 8vo. pp. 326. 1838. 
Glasgow: Griffin and Co. London: Tegg 
and Son. 

Tuar this useful book has reached its eighth 
edition, is saying more for it than words possi- 
bly can. The present edition is, however, a 
great improvement upon former ones, having 
been rewritten, and illustrated by an additional 
number of wood-engravings, without which it 
is impossible to render the subject of chemical 
manipulation at all intelligible. It is, alto- 
gether, a manual well deserving of the encou- 
ragement which it has received ; and possesses, 
too, an inestimable value for the young student, 
in the attention given to detail the most mi- 
nute parts of the apparatus requisite in analy- 
tic and in experimental chemistry. Mr. Griffin 
is, we believe, now in London ; and to young 
persons desirous of commencing a very interest- 
ing study, we can cordially recommend his col- 
lections of apparatus, for cheapness and com- 
pleteness. We do this not as a puff, but be- 
cause it is in justice due to his exertions. 


The Juvenile Budget; or, Stories for Little 
Readers, chiefly collected from the ** Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not.” By Mrs. S.C. Hall. With 
Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Pp. 306. 
London, 1837. Chapman and Hall. 

WE have always pointed to Mrs. Hall as to 

one of the very best, the most discreet, most 

considerate, and purest of juvenile instructors. 

Well may she claim the merit that she never 

wrote a tale for the amusement of children 

without thinking of their improvement, and 
endeavouring to promote it by all the means in 
her power. All she has written has not only 


her lesson never warred with a moral principle 
while she was ostensibly employed in incul- 
cating another; while enforcing industry, for 
example, we never found her, as we have found 
tod many others, allowing an under current of 
hypocrisy, or cunning, or envy, or any other 
bad feeling, not only to pass unreproved, but to 
form an element of success for praise and re- 
ward. It is not easy to write for children. 
Mrs. Hall has done it in the ablest manner. 
The embellishments are very pretty. 


British Diplomacy and Turkish Independence ; 
with a View of the Continental Policy re- 
quired by British Interests. 8vo. Pp. 65. 
London, 1838. Murray. 

Tus very clear and able pamphlet displays 
more knowledge of the state of Turkey than 
we have seen in heavy volumes. The writer 
speaks from experience, and shews as much 
acumen as comprehensiveness of mind. We 
are not competent to decide on his political 
views ; but we are sure that no one has a right 
to say a word on the affairs of the Porte, and 
its relations with the leading nations of Eu- 
rope, without having read this publication. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 11. Mr. Hamilton, president, in the 
chair. — Notice having been given at a former 
meeting that this evening would be devoted to 
reading papers and letters relative to Australia, 
there was a very numerous assemblage of mem- 
bers and others who take an interest in that 
country. In order more fully to illustrate the 
subject, all the best maps and plans were ex- 
hibited: among others, we noticed Mr. John 
Arrowsmith’s lately drawn and excellent map 
of Australia, in two sheets, containing the 
whole of the most recent discoveries; Major 
Mitchell’s map of New South Wales, marking 
its prominent geographical features, and en- 
graved at Sydney; Plans of Port Philip, with 
the new settlement of Melbourne, on its north- 
eastern shore, and of the country for sixty 
miles around, now called County Bourke, as 
far as Gheburh, or Mount Macedon; of the 
Gulf of St. Vincent and the new town of Ade- 
laide, laid down on a large scale, to shew the 
grants of land; and Mr. Dixon’s plan of New 
South Wales, coloured to mark the boundaries 
of the various allotments made to settlers.— 
Read, extracts from a letter from Sir John 
Jeffcott, chief justice in the colony of South 
Australia, to Mr. Barrow, dated Adelaide, 


at auction in the course of two days, every one 
fetching from 7/. to 10/., and the purchase. 
money paid into the colonial treasury, is, I 
think, a fair reason for predicting the eventual 
success of the colony.”—2dly. ‘ On the Soil, and 
on the Natives of Port Philip,’ by Captain 
Maconochie, R.N. ‘ As far as can be judged 
fram a short visit, it appears,’’ says Captain 
Maconochie, * that this part of South Aus. 
tralia is much better fitted to become an agri- 
cultural country, than Van Diemen’s Land. 
Roads may easily be made and kept; the 
plough can easily reach and bring up portions 
of the sub-soil, which, if not essentially inimical 
to vegetation, may thus mix with and con- 
tribute to correct the extreme lightness of the 
surface ; and, if not liable to floods, the im. 
provements in agricultural practice may be of 
permanent benefit. As a pastoral district it is, 
at present, in the highest repute; and if it can 
only be occupied without destruction to the 
natives, its prospects as a settlement may be 
deemed very fine. I saw a good many of these 
natives, but not, I was assured, a favourable 
specimen of the more distant ones, and the 
circumstances of the time (owing to the pro- 
longed absence of two V. D. L. gentlemen, 
since ascertained to have been murdered) were 
not favourable to a dispassionate judgment of 
them. I certainly thought that amidst all 
their grinning, dancing, and corroberooiny 
about us and our night fires, there were indica- 
tions of guilt, and fear, and anxiety, in all 
their demeanour. Others thought differently. 
The party around us, as we were encamped in 
the bush, were under-sized, but stout, with long 
chins, large mouths, rather thin lips, flattish 
nose, very clear and brown eye, thin eye-brows, 
brows markedwith deep furrows across, short 
curly, but not woolly hair. Their legs were long, 
but thighs short, buttocks projected, but with- 
out the usual accompaniment of a large sto- 
mach, chests well developed, arms long and 
brawny, shoulders rather narrow, and colour 
coal-black. Altogether, they give the idea of 
considerable muscular strength and activity. 
| They shewed much intelligence up to a cer- 
\tain point; nearly all spoke a little English, 
and were excellent mimics, smoking tobacco, 
and eating bread and potatoes, of both which 
they were very fond, but refusing spirits, and 
expressing great dislike to them. I thought 





they looked very cunning and suspicious, but, 
|as I have already said, I was myself suspicious ; 


jyet the settlers all express great confidence in 
ithem. They are filthy in their habits, and 





May 1, 1837. ‘* The situation of the incipient great martyrs to venereal and scorbutic affec- 
city whence I now write is on the eastern!tions. The former was found among them 
side of St. Vincent’s Gulf, in latitude 35° S.| when first visited this last time, and is the 
nearly, and about ten miles distant from Mount| more remarkable as they are jealous of their 
Lofty to the east, and six miles from the sea; women, and these are generally well. conducted 
on the west; where H. M.S. Buffalo is now) and reserved ; the natives are short-lived. An 
lying at anchor in Holdfast Bay,—so called|idea struck me while talking with them, which 
from its excellent holding ground. Nine miles may be thought fanciful; namely, that these 
higher up the Gulf is Port Adelaide, the future, poor creatures are very much the worse for 
harbour of the empire of South Australia.’ having no wild beasts in their country. There 
The country from the shore to Mount Lofty is} is nothing to harm them, nor to force them into 
nearly a level plain of fifteen miles in breadth,{large societies. They are consequently dis- 
and extends about twenty-five miles from tributed into small communities scratching 
north to south. The land within this tract|the rocks and earth for a precarious existence 
is of an exceedingly good description, both for (roots and shell-fish) ; squabbling rather than 
sheep-farming and agriculture. The site of| fighting with each other, and in a low state of 
the town of Adelaide is admirable, command- | civilisation; because their difficulties are of a 
ing a fine view over a country resembling| passive, rather than an active character, a kind 
an English park, being only thinly wooded, which distributes, rather than congregates 
which will save both expense and labour) them. ‘Their greatest vice, also, infanticide, is 
to the settlers. There are now about 1500 of this shrinking, cowardly character, which 
persons here; and the avidity with which | retreats before a contemplated difficulty, rather 





been so intended, but, what is rare to meet 
with, has been so executed. One portion of 


all the land for the town, consisting of 1000| than boldly meet it.” 3dly. ‘ Extracts from 
acres, in lots of one acre each, was bought up| the Journal of the Brig Rapid,’ by Lieut. 
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G. W. Field, R.N. September 8, 1836.— 
‘On approaching Cape Jervis, the south- 
eastern point of St. Vincent’s Gulf, we were 
much struck with the rich and beautiful 
appearance of the country. The Cape ter- 
minates in a low point; but the land to the 


more abused. But, good taste and even com- 
mon sense are concerned in rescuing Australia 
from a barbarous and nonsensical catalogue of 
names, which nothing but a positive necessity 
should tolerate. Whenever native names exist, 
and when those names may have existed for a 





northward, as far as the eye can reach, is high| number of ages, it appears something like 
and undulating, covered with verdure and scat-| sacrilege to disturb or change them. Such 
tered trees, many of them of a large size. On| names, too, are generally significant, and often 
anchoring off Yatagolanga, we despatched the! contain, in themselves, useful information as to 
native women, whom we had taken on board | the migrations of the human race and the former 
at Kangaroo Island, to hunt ; they returned the| connexion which existed between tribes now far 
following day, with a buck kangaroo of the! separated. They are also seldom vulgar or ri- 
largest kind, called boomeh, which we found | diculous, and the use of them would obviate the 
excellent eating. Dec. 22.—On our return} confusion arising from the repetition, for the 
from Port Lincoln, we took the brig into the| hundredth time, of the rivers Thames, Trent, 
harbour, and anchored in three fathoms water;| Tyne, &c. That Australia is not defective in 
and, soon after, two other vessels, of 300 tons | native names, and good sounding names, may 
burden, anchored alongside of us. Iwas much easily be shewn, e.g. Monaru, Anglicised, 
pleased at first seeing the site of the town of Ade-! Brisbane Downs ; Colare, Dalrymple’s Marsh ; 
laide. To avoid the possibility of inconvenience in | IJawéra, Liverpool Plains; Panuara, Mach- 
the rainy season, it had been selected on arising lachlan Mount, &c.: with these also may be 
ground, at six miles distance from the sea, on contrasted Reid’s Mistaken Hill, Mount Dis- 
each side of a small river, which, by clearing, | appointment, Back Stairs Passage, &c. The 
would afford a running stream at all seasons. | absurdity of South Australia, West Australia, 
From the town, the sea is visible to the west, and North Australia, is too evident to need 
and a range of mountains to the east, whose! mention. Surely, for the names of provinces 
highest point is Mount Lofty, at ten miles' some better might be found. If we must have 
distance. Lime-stone is abundant, and good recourse to foreign names, those of the first 
clay, for brick-making ; while, lower down the discoverers, as Torres, Dampier, Vlaming, 
Gulf, granite, slate, sand-stone, and gravel, | Nuyts, Cook, D’Entrecasteaux, Flinders, have 
may be procured. Thus, there will be no a prior claim to any others; their names being 
want of building material.” 4thly. ‘On the already familiarly associated with different 
Political Geography and Geographical No-| parts of the coast. Before quitting the subject 
menclature of Australia,’ by Captain Vetch,' of Australia, it may be permitted to express 
R.E. The extent and boundaries of empires, | regret, and even surprise, that so little progress 
states, and provinces, and the still smaller' has been made in inland discovery. After a 
divisions of the earth’s surface, have but'lapse of half a century, we have not yet 
too generally arisen out of accidental circum-| reached 500 miles inland from Sydney. British 
stances, mere caprice, or, still worse, selfish enterprise and perseverance have explored the 
considerations ; so that the want of wise design | frozen shores of America; and the central 
and systematic arrangement in this department tracts of the burning and pestilential climate 
of politics is as manifest as itis unfortunate. | of Africa, in the midst of a dense, savage, and 
In no division of the globe could a system of ; bigoted population : while the genial clime and 
political geography be introduced with so much | thinly peopled wilds of Australia have failed to 
ease, or with so many prospective advantages, !excite the enterprise of discovery, when, to 
as in that of Australia; whence the writer | all appearance, there is so much more prospect 
would urge the necessity, as well as advantage, | of success and utility. A very animated dis- 
of an immediate adoption of a systematic ar- cussion ensued upon the subject of Australia, 
rangement for that country, by establishing, at | in which Sir John Barrow, Captain Fitzroy, Sir 
once, the whole of the grand divisions into; Woodbine Parish, and Mr. Wheelwright, took 


which Australia may be most appropriately 
apportioned. We must bear in mind that this 
vast island is 2500 statute miles in length, by 
half that quantity in average breadth ; that it 
contains an area of three millions of square 
miles; and that it is only one-sixth part less 
than the whole of Europe. In forming the 
grand divisions, the following points should be 
attended to: Ist. That each should possess 
areas nearly equal. — 2dly. That each should 
be as compact as circumstances will permit.— 
3dly. That each should possess a tract of sea- 
coast. The most simple mode of fulfilling these 
conditions, would be to divide the country, from 
east to west, into two nearly equal parts, and 
from north to south, into four equal parts ; 
whence will result eight, or, if we please, nine 
grand divisions, giving each an area of about 
330,000 square statute miles, or more than 
Spain and Portugal combined: these divisions 
being, of course, subject to slight changes in 
their extent so soon as the country shall be 
sufficiently explored so as to enable us to as- 
sume the great geographical features, as rivers, 
mountain ranges, &c. as boundaries of the 
provinces or states. Geographical nomencla- 


ture.— This is a branch of geography usually 
left to chance or caprice, and it will not be easy 
to find any department so left which has been 


a part. 

Sir John Barrow said, that, with reference 
to cannibalism, which had been alluded to 
in one of the papers read, in all his read- 
ing he had never met with a well-anthen- 
ticated case of that horrid crime; nor did he 
believe any such was upon record. With -re- 
spect to Austialia, he had the gratification to 
announce to the Society, that her majesty’s 
government had decided upon making a small 
settlement on the northern part of that country, 
to serve as a protection to our rapidly increas- 
ing intercourse through Torres Straits ; and to 
enable us to take a share in the lucrative trade 
carried on ‘by the Bughi Trepang fishers from 
the Arra islands, Celebes, &c., and generally 
throughout: the Indian Archipelago. 

Captain Fitzroy observed, that, with re- 
ference to the subject of the paper just read, 
it was not always so easy to give names to 
places; «md had the writer ever found himself, 
as he h:ad, on the summit of a mountain in 
Tierra diel Fuego, where he unexpectedly came 
in sight. of not less than two hundred capes, 
headlan as, lakes, bays, islets, rocks, and shoals, 
to which it was necessary, for distinction sake, 
to affix. names at once, he would hardly have 
comple ined of the “ impertinence” and ‘* bad 





taste” of explorers, in giving trivial names in a 











newly discovered country; that, for his part, 
he considered himself fortunate in having had 
a list of a pack of hounds in his pocket at the 
moment, and he freely bestowed their names 
upon all the prominent points in sight. 

The subject of steam communication with 
Australia having been mentioned, Mr. Wheel- 
wright stated, that there could not be the least 
doubt that, ere long, steam-vessels would cross 
the Atlantic to the isthmus of Panama; and 
again from Panama to Sydney, stopping at 
Tahiti, which was about half way, for a supply 
of coal; and the voyage, being a distance of 
about 11,000 miles, would probably be accom. 
plished in sixty days, or nearly half the time 
required at present; but that he himself was 
engaged in promoting steam navigation along 
the western shores of South America, from 
Valparaiso to Lima and Panam4, and there 
was every reason to hope that he would shortly 
accomplish his object. In reply to a question 
by Sir Woodbine Parish, as to the quality of 
the eoal in Chile and Peru, he said, that he had 
been assured by Lord Cochrane, that he bad 
himself used the coal from Chile on board his 
steamer, when in that country, in 1821; that 
coal was also to be procured at Guacho, in Peru, 
and at the island of San Lorenzo, in the bay of 
Callao. 

Captain Fitzroy was happy at an opportunity 
being afforded him of bearing testimony to the 
unwearied zeal with which Mr. Wheelwright 
had pursued this object, which was fraught 
with incalculable advantages to our trade on 
the western coast of America and in the 
Pacific ; and that he himself could report fa- 
vourably of some trials made with the coal of 
Chile: that Mr. Wheelwright might be justly 
considered the representative, on this subject, 
of all the British interest in Lima; that he 
had come to England for the sole purpose of 
— his proposal into effect ; and he sin- 
cerely hoped that a measure so admirably 
adapted for the commercial prosperity of those 
countries, might meet with the success i3 
deserved. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Srr C. Lemon in the chair.— The first paper 
read was by Mr. Day‘ On the Wagesof Printers.’ 
The general appellation given to individuals 
employed in the ‘* arte and mysterie ” of print. 
ing is letter-press printers: they consisted ori- 
ginally of but two classes —compositors and 
pressmen. The application of the ‘* machine” 
to the noble arte has, however, created a third 
class, called machine-men. The occupation of 
the three classes is as follows :—I1st. Composi- 
tors, or those who arrange the type from the 
author’s MS.; 2d. Pressmen; 3d. Machine. 
men ; both of which classes actually print the 
paper from the arranged types. Respecting 
the compositor, from the introduction of 
printing into this country in 1456 to 1774, 
little is known of the mode or rate of payment ; 
in the latter year it appeared the compositor re- 
ceived 20s. for a week’s labour. About the same 
period a system of paying by the 1000 letters 
was first established. It soon became general ; 
and has continued down to the present times, 
with some modifications as to size, wherever 
this ‘“‘ noble and humanising art” is to be 
found. Compositors on newspapers have always 
received, higher wages than those engaged on 
other Wak. In addition to the price per 1000, 
there are many additional charges, such as 
notes at the sides and bottoms of the pages ; 
tabular statements; foreign languages; law 
works ; parliamentary work: where the MS, 
is badly written an extra charge is usually 
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allowed. All alterations are paid for according 
to the time they occupy. Pressmen are usually 
paid piece-work. The number of journeymen 
compositors in the metropolis is 2000, and 
500 apprentices; pressmen, 1000; machine- 
men, no return. There were comparative ta- 
bles of wages, into which we do not think it 
necessary to go.—The other papet read was 
the report of the committee of the Society 
on the state of education in the circle of 
parishes immediately surrounding the site 
of the Society’s rooms, and consisting of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, and the four parishes 
constituting the Strand Union under the 
Poor Law Act, viz. St. Clement’s Danes, 
St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Paul’s Covent Garden, 
and the district of the Savoy, the population of 
which amounts to 42,996, according to the 
census of 1831. An abstract of this report is 
unnecessary, its details being altogether local 
in their character. The committee observe, 
that, in anticipating the benefits which may 
arise from such inquiries, they cannot help 
mentioning one advantage, beyond that of 
actually pointing out the real condition of 
education in the country. The want of good 
schoolmasters is now felt by all who are de- 
sirous of establishing schools. However anxious 
they may be to get them, they are not to be 
had. It has been the lot of the committee to 
find, not only schools ill conducted, with igno- 
rant people at their head, but also intelligent 
persons pining away in a state of hopeless 
poverty, whose exertions might, under favour- 
able circumstances, be turned to good account ; 
and they conceive, that if their inquiries enable 
them to point out such, they shall be rendering 
a service of no importance at the present 
time to the community. The following anec- 
dote will illustrate the erudition of some of the 
teachers in the parishes under consideration. 
In the instance alluded to, all other informa- 
tion was denied to the committee except the 
number of the scholars; and the mistress al- 
leged as a reason for not giving information, 
** that she did not like to be critiksized ;’”’ and 
her brother, who came to support her refusal, 
said that the school was his sister’s “ bit of 
bread.”” When, in the course of argument, it 
was. stated that no questions should be put to 
the mistress or her scholars, the answer was, 
“© That would be a moral impossible.” 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
Sarurpay, Dec. 16th.— Remarks by Mr. 
Turpin, on a species of Acarus presented to 
the Académie des Sciences, at its meeting of 
the 30th Oct., 1837, describing the insect ge- 
nerally known by Mr, Crosse’s naming and 
placing it in the order and genus to which it 
belongs, were read by the assistant secretary. 
After soothing the disturbed dignity of the 
Académie for noticing a subject so infinitely 
inferior to those which usually occupy its at- 
tention, the writer proceeds, in consequence of 
the notoriety so trifling an insect has obtained, 
and because ‘* the description of another insect 
may add, in a trifling degree, to our ento- 
mological knowledge,” to give the results of 
his microscopic. examination, reflections on 
organisation generally, and observations on 
“the singular origin, or rather singular cre- 
ation, of av animal so complicate, although 
microscopic, and so high in the organic scale ;” 
but of these anon, should space permit. The 
single specimen in question had been preserved 
in spirits of wine. It appeared to the naked 
eye a small whitish speck: with a lens, an oval 
body, covered with long straggling hairs, could 
be distinguished ; but when taken out. of the 





spirit, placed in white gum between two pieces 
of glass, and in the focus of a microscope mag- 
nifying about 280 times, the following appear- 
ance was presented: —the body oval; belly 
slightly flat; back very round; the skin of the 
back covered with an immense number of 
freckles or tubercles, from the largest of which 
issued a quantity of straggling hairs or bristles, 
most of them as long us the body of the insect 
itself. These, and the long head, gave it the 
appearance of a microscopic porcupine ; no 
trace of stomach, ovary, or lateral pulmonary 
organs, could be distinguished. The anus was 
slightly perceptible by a small mark in the 
lower part of the abdomen. A large oval egg 
was plainly perceived similar to those which 
are found in the Acarus sero and Acarus 
scabici. The author here remarked on the 
singularity of the only specimen received by 
him from Mr. Crosse, of the insect which ** he 
imagines he is able to create at will, and solely 
from the elementary particles floating in the 
atmosphere,” affording material proof of the 
mode of its reproduction, similar to that com. 
mon to the genus Acarus. The formation of 
the head, projecting from the fore part of the 
body, is rather difficult to' understand: an 
upper-lip, serrated at the extremities, could, 
however, be perceived, beneath which issues a 
long pointed sucker, and, still lower down, two 
large mandibles, placed laterally, terminating 
in a point, and slightly curved; within these, 
having the same inclination, are two anten- 
nul, or palpi, shorter than the mandibles by 
which and the lip they are partially concealed 
and protected. It could not be determined 
whether it possessed the large under lip so 
remarkable in the Acarus scabici, nor could the 
two flat eyes which are found in the neck of 
the insects of this genus, be discovered. These 
latter as well as the pulmonary and other 
delicate organs, were supposed to have been 
rendered invisible in consequence of the con- 
traction of the insect by the alcohol. From a 
long narrow sternum, proceed eight supporting 
members, articulated and movable, four in front 
and four behind, the former shorter and much 
stronger than the latter. Each limb is com- 
posed of seven joints not including the tarsus, 
similar to many insects of the genus Arachnipe 
and Crustacea. The first, which may be called 
the haunch, is of a triangular shape; the 
second and third rather longer; the fourth 
longer than the two preceding ones; the fifth 
shorter than the fourth; the sixth and seventh 
much longer and thinner than the others; the 
last of which ends in a very small transparent 
tarsus of a bilobate form, and terminating in a 
single nail or claw inclined inwards. From 
the upper part of each joint except the haunch, 
proceeded one or more long, straight hairs. 
The insect of Mr. Crosse apparently constitutes 
a new species of the genus Acarus. Those 
which most resemble it in form and description 
are the Acarus sero, and perhaps even more so 
the Acarus dimidiatus of Herman. Allowing 
that it is a new species and its novel origin be 
established, from its extreme ugliness it may 
appropriately be called Acarus horridus. The 
conclusion of the paper comprised, as before 
stated, ‘ Observations on the singular origin, 
or, rather, singular creation, of the insect ;’ 
but a glance at our notes, and the already 
lengthiness of this notice, warns us to forbear 
entering minutely into the views contained 
therein ; suffice it to say, that they tended to 
prove, by a knowledge of, and attention to, 
physiology and organisation, that Mr. Crosse 
could not have created or produced the .4carus 
horridus, by means of those agents which he 





has indicated, and that if Mr. Crosse fancies 
that he has been able to form an insect ‘ solely 
from the simple elements of matter which may 
be developed from a piece of pumice stone 
moistened by silicate of potash, saturated with 
muriatic acid, and kept constantly electrified 
(and we are credibly informed, that the new 
creator continues to gain confidence in the 
idea), he does not appear to have sufficiently 
studied the organisation of living beings. With 
regard to Mr. Crosse, it is but fair to state that 
in his letter, copied from a provincial journal 
into the Lit. Gas. No. 1087, he disclaims all 
‘* merit in the affair,” and states that he has 
avoided noticing the remarks which have been 
made upon these formations, from the wish of 
himself being better informed of the nature of 
the apparent mystery. After this report, how- 
ever, Mr. Crosse cannot be much longer silent 
under the repeated charge of blasphemous arro. 
gance. Other papers were read, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


LINNAAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Foster in the chair. — Mr. Cartwright 
presented to the Society’s museum a stuffed 
specimen of the rare Cygnus nigricollis, the 
black-necked swan fromthe Straits of Magellan. 
Mr. Ward exhibited a series of specimens of 
the Z. ia digitata, which he had received 
from Mrs. Griffiths of Torquay, shewing the 
curious mode by which the species of that genus 
of marine plants renovate their fronds, which 
are developed at the base.of the old ones, and 
between them and the stem; the older ones 
being gradually carried upwards, and finally 
thrown off. This process of renewal takes 
place, according to Mrs. Griffiths, annually. 
The species exhibited various stages of deve- 
lopement of the new frond. Read, a notice of 
Succinea amphibia, and its varieties, by Mr. 
Daniel Cooper; and observations on the va- 
rieties of growth of plants of the genus Chara, 
by Mr. Queckett. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorD, Dec. 13. The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts,— Rev. T. Baker; Rev. R. S. Dobson; 
Rev. F. C. Allfree, St. John’s College; W. L. Barnes, 
St. Peter’s College; Rev. J. G- Cumming, Emmanuel 
College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law,—E, Z. Palmer, Trinity College; 
T. Golding, Trinity Hall. 

CAMBRIDGE, Dec, 12,—- The following degree was 
conferred :— 

Master of Arts.—Rev. A, Langton, Wadham College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Barty in the chair.—A paper was in 
part read, entitled, ‘* Experimental Researches 
in Electricity, No. II.” by Mr. Faraday. To 
this communication we shall of course return ; 
in the meantime it may be observed, that the 
distinguished author, in opposition to Poisson, 
Cavendish, and others, is decidedly of opinion 
that induction is the action of contiguous par- 
ticles. The meetings were adjourned over the 
Christmas recess. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Dec. 16th. Professor Wilson, director of the 
Society, in the chair.— Donations to the library 
and museum were presented, and members elect- 
ed. Mr. Wilkinson continued the reading of a 
paper on gunpowder, which was commenced at 
the preceding meeting. The present division 
of the subject was the manufacture, as carried 
on at the best gunpowder-mills of this country. 
Several observations were made at the con- 
clusion of the paper by Col. Galloway, who had 
the charge of the government manufacture in 


India, pointing out the differences between the 
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* Indian and English methods, which the differ. 


ence of climate, and some other circumstances, 
had rendered advisable ; these observations we 
shall place in juxta-position with the descrip- 
tion of the process as furnished by Mr. Wilkin- 
son. After some curious details relative to 
the mode of procuring saltpetre, in different 
parts of Europe, and an account of the best 
mode of making charcoal, Mr. W. stated, that 
the ingredients are simply placed in a shallow 
trough and mixed by hand ; and that, although 
this method might seem imperfect, it was am- 
ply compensated by the subsequent process at 
the powder-mill. The mixing in India was 
stated by Col. Galloway to be performed by 
placing the ingredients in barrels, furnished 
with ledges projecting inwards, and inter- 
spersed with a number of bronze bullets; the 
barrels were rolled round by machinery, and 
the material well broken—he considered this 
method an improvement. When mixed, the 
composition is taken to the mill, placed in a 
circular trough, and well ground by a couple 
of stone rollers, from three to four tons each in 
weight. This is continued about three hours, 
more or less, according to the state of the 
atmosphere. In India the grinding was affected 
by cylinders of bronze, each weighing six tons; 
these were six feet in diameter, and eighteen 
inches in breadth; and Col. Galloway con- 
ceived that the incorporation of the ingredients 
was more readily effected by the increased 
weight. This process reduces the material to 
a mass, which is afterwards pressed strongly, 
by means of a screw and levers, to a cake re- 
sembling slate. The cake is then broken up 
into small bits, by means of wooden mallets, 
and corned or grained. This operation is 
effected by shaking it about in sieves made of 
strong bullock’s hide, and perforated. Large 
pieces of lignum vite are put into the sieves 
with the cake to aid in breaking it up. The 
grains are then separated and classified, by 
passing through sieves of different degrees of 
fineness ; they are subsequently glazed by roll- 
ing in barrels, which are whirled around with 
considerable velocity several hours. In India 
the granulation is performed more mechanic- 
ally, by an engine composed of a system of 
rollers furnished with teeth. After passing 
through three sets of rollers, the powder is 
granulated ; it is afterwards glazed as in Eng- 
land. The process is completed by drying the 


powder, which, in England, is effected by arti- 


ficial heat, raised to 140° Fahrenheit, and, in 
India, by the heat of the sun alone. Colonel 
Galloway was of opinion that powder dried in 
this way was better than that dried by stoves ; 
and, in fact, that Indian powder, for the pur- 
poses of war, was really better than English 
powder. Mr, W. then produced some instru- 
ments which were used in proving the good- 
ness of gunpowder ; and observed that no single 
method of trying it was good; that one sort of 
eprouvette shewed the superiority of the powder 
for one particular quality, and another for 
another; but that actual trial in the way it is 
to be used is the only criterion ; in this Col. 
Galloway concurred: he was of opinion that 
no Way was so good as actual work in the face 
of an enemy, 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hattam in the chair.—Mr. Pettigrew 
exhibited a work on midwi fery, in MS., written 
about the year 1540, and dedicated to Catharine, 
Queen of Henry VIII. It was originally 
written in German by Roslin, or, as he some- 
times called himself, Rodion; translated into 
Latin, and from thence into English, by Dr. 


Thomas Raynalde ; and was a standard work 
for nearly a century. Mr. Pettigrew pro- 
duced no less than seven printed editions from 
his own library. Mr. Hawkins communicated 
an account of some Saxon pennies, found at 
Swindon, North Wilts, in 1834. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tuesday.— Zoological, 83. 
Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4, 








PINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 
On Saturday there was a meeting of the com- 
mittee appointed to procure free admission to 
national buildings, museums, monuments, &c., 
Mr. Ewart in the chair, at which the honora- 
ry secretary read a report of what had been 
done since the last meeting, accompanied by 
some very interesting correspondence. From 
the latter it appeared that the Dean and 
Chapter of Saint Paul’s, and the heads of the 
diocesses of Norwich, Bath and Wells, and 
Chichester, had granted such facilities for pub- 
lic admission to the Cathedrals under their 
charge, as they deemed consistent with their 
safe custody, and the uninterrupted perform- 
ance of the sacred services to which they are 
appropriated. On the contrary, the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster had refused to make 
lany change in their system; the President of 
the Royal Academy had stated their reasons 
for declining to afford any days of gratuitous 
entrance to the Exhibition; and the Constable 
of the Tower went in detail into the grounds 
upon which it was thought expedient to resist 
a “promiscuous” and unrestricted influx of 
persons into a place where so large a portion of 
the arms of the country-waskept. Mr. Hume, 
whose exertions in this matter have been most 
indefatigable, took a review of the past pro- 
ceedings, and recommended perseverance in a 
moderate course to remove the difficulties 
which remained, and obtain the object sought. 
| Where no real or just objections, existed, he 
was of opinion that the strength of govern- 
ment, backed by the sense of the people, ought 
to be applied, and must succeed ; and where 
there were any rational obstacles, that means 
should be devised to remove them satisfactorily. 
After some discussion, this seemed to be the 
general sense of the meeting, and resolutions, 
consistent therewith, were passed. Thanks 
were voted to those parties who had conceded 
to the national wish; and to Lord John Rus- 
sell, who had so zealously entered into measures 
to accomplish it. ‘The papers are to be laid be- 
fore Parliament, and till then, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with but one observation: this 
is not a business of faction, but equally sup- 
ported by Tory, Whig, and Radical; and 
since all! agree in the expediency of educating 
and informing the lower orders of the people 
(though there are so many theories about the 
proper raethods), surely, all must agree in the 
expediericy of affording them this unexception- 
able mode of acquiring intelligence and taste ; 
and where no irremovable cause operates to 


me ee ae mma 
unanimously. Several eminent foreign archi- 
tects, as honorary and corresponding members, 
were also elected. Some interesting letters 
from Dr. Miller, Darmstadt; M. Vandoyer, 
Paris, and Signor Bolsato, of Venice, were 
read; and the secretary announced, among 
many valuable presents, a copy of the original 
drawing for Cologne Cathedral, which was dis- 
covered by Dr. Méller amongst the archives 
at Darmstadt. The second part of a paper 
upon the history of the English school of Go. 
thic architecture, by J, Blore, Associate, was 
read, describing the latest period of the pointed 
style, known by ‘‘ perpendicular,” which pre- 
vailed from the reign of Richard the Second to 
the latter part of that of the seventh Henry. 
Before applying the principal features of this 
style to domestic, the writer remarked on the 
ecclesiastical architecture of this period, and 
enumerated the cathedrals and churches, the 
richest and finest examples of this character — 
Beauchamp Chapel, at Warwick, St. George’s, 
Windsor, the east windows of the choirs of 
Gloucester and York Cathedrals, those of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster Hall, King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, St. Stephen’s 
Cloisters, Westminster, &c. Attention was 
drawn more particularly to the arches, the 
jambs and mullions of the windows, the arched 
heads of doorways, the buttresses, piers, and 
pinnacles of this period, with their florid tracery 
and decorations. With reference to the appli- 
cability of this later style to domestic buildings, 
the pointed windows were rarely adopted, ex- 
cept in the lofty refectory, such as Crosby 
Hall, Eltham, and Hampton Court. The 
windows belonging to the domestic architecture, 
)are the square-headed, and the oriel or bay, 
divided by mullions and transoms into various 
openings or panels. The oriel windows of this 
time were especially distinctive features of do- 
mestic buildings, and produced, by the variation 
of the plan, a very interesting and pleasing 
effect. Opportunities were afforded for display 
in ornamental glazing ; and, from the angular 
position of the compartments, the effect was 
more imposing. These windows are mentioned 
in several old romances. 
*« In her oryall there she was, 
Closyd well with royall glas.” 
Squire of Low Degree, and others. 
Crosby Hall, Eltham, and Hampton Court, 
before mentioned, with those of Croydon Pa- 
lace, Christ Church, Oxford, and the Deanery 
at Wells, afford specimens of the larger win- 
dows of this kind, commencing from the floor, 
peculiar to ancient refectories; and of the 
smaller examples, corbelled out from the walls 
by bold mouldings, the collegiate buildings of 
Oxford and Cambridge afford numerous in- 
stances; also Thornbury Castle, Gloucester- 
shire, the Chancellor’s House, Lincoln, &c. 
Porches, doorways, doors, gables, towers, tur- 
rets, parapets, chimneys, &c. &c. in their pro- 
per place and order, were severally described, 
and contrasted with those of former periods ; 
also the ornamental carpentry of the interior, 
staircases, ceilings, &c. Internal colouring 
was carried to considerable extent by our fore- 
fathers in their domestic buildings, and added 





their exi:lusion, not only freely admitting, but 
courting them to frequent places favourable to 
their mo ral civilisation and refinement. It is 
quite as much within the scope of such resorts 
to make good citizens, and good men, as to 
create ge nius, or excite talent. 





INST? TUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
At the ordinary meeting on Monday evening, 
P. F. Robinson, Esq. V.P. took the chair.— 
Sir Rober ¢ Peel was elected an honorary fellow, 





'much to the beauty and effect of the architec- 
iture. The hollows, beads, and mouldings, 
| were striped in various tints. The fillets and 
‘foliage of bosses were often gilt. Mr. Blore, in 
| his epitome of our ancient architecture, afforded 
\a very interesting and just idea of the works of 
the “olden time.” A letter was then read 
from Mr. Cole, describing a painted screen in 
the parish church of Dartmouth, in consequence 
jof the attention of the Institute having been 
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directed to the polychromy of Gothic architec. 
ture. The screen is twelve feet nine inches 
high, and forty-six feet long, extending across 
the nave and aisles, and separating the church 
from the chancel. The caps of the pillars, 
cusps, crochets, and beads, are gilt; the bosses 
carved and gilt, on a crimson or purple ground; 
the spandrils also are painted either crimson or 
purple ; the hollows of the ribs in the groining 
have running foliage in green and gold. The 
whole screen is in good preservation. In the 
church are also seven galleries, which, with 
the ceiling, are similarly ornamented ; the lat- 
ter formed in panels by oak ribs, with gilt 
knots in the intersections, the panels being 
painted blue, with gilt stars. The pulpit (of 
granite) is encircled with tracery, niches, ani- 
mals, and foliage, painted and gilt in a style 
corresponding with the screen.—Read, also, 
observations, by T. L. Donaldson, Hon. Sec. 
on architectural notation. The necessity of an 
uniform, universal system was proved by refer- 
ence to those adopted by English writers on 
architecture. Of twelve on Greek architec- 
ture, five have distinct methods of notation ; 
of those on Roman architecture, two only have 
given the dimensions in feet and inches, and 
both have used different modes; and of the 
several on Gothic architecture, the systems 
adopted are as numerous as the writers. Mr. 
Donaldson proposes that the feet and inches be 
separated by two strokes, as in our monetary 
system, and that the parts of an inch should be 
expressed decimally bya dot ; that the symbols 
should be those used by astronomers—the small 
circle for the feet, as the primary quantity, the 
simple stroke, or acute accent, for the inches, 
and the double stroke for the tenths, thus: 
1°, 2’, 5”. No confusion could arise from the 
employment of the astronomical symbols, as 
temples, and even cities, are never measured 
by degrees of miles; and Mr. Donaldson re- 
commends that the scale should always be 
placed at the bottom of a plate, and the differ- 
ent divisions carefully marked thereon. Other 
interesting papers were read.—Adjourned. 





DRAMA. 

Olympic.—Since our last notice, The Ladder 
of Love has been produced at this theatre, 
and owes its success rather to the lively and 
agreeable acting than to its intrinsic merits, 
though the last scene is extremely humorous. 
Keeley and Madame Vestris, aided by C. 
Mathews, T. Bland, and Miss Murray, manage 
to keep up the interest of the piece until the 
denotiment. In The Bengal Tiger, another 
novelty, we have a perfect picture of peevish 
and suspicious, yet credulous, nabobship, in the 
Sir Paul Pagoda of Farren, and as perfect a 
sketch of an old maiden fortune-huntress (Miss 
Yellowleaf—a most expressive name) by Mrs. 
Orger. Keeley, also, is rich as a blunt and 
faithful old servant : we never saw a character 
better performed on a first night, nor contri- 
bute more to the success of a piece. The dia- 
logue has some very smart and ludicrous hits ; 
and the more serious portions are often very 
touching. The Ringdoves, as the actors 
warm into their several characters, continues 
to prosper; in truth, it is one of the most 
laughable pieces on the stage — very dra- 
matic, full of incident, fun, and bustle, and, 
without exception, admirably acted. Nowonder 
the audience greets it with peals of laughter. 
Mr. C. Mathews is inimitable in his imitations 
of Mr. F. Matthews. 





VARIETIES. 
Panorama.—The Bay of Islands, New Zea- 





land, is the subject of Mr., Burford’s new 
panorama, and a very beautiful picture it is. 
The country and the islands are eminently 
Greek in appearance ; and, but for the native 
groups, we could hardly have persuaded our- 
selves that we were not looking at the Grecian 
Archipelago. The forms, altogether, are ex- 
tremely picturesque, and the water and melt- 
ing away in the distance, delightfully executed. 
Our young holiday friends will be much gra- 
tified with the sight. 

Horticultural Exhibition. — On the 9th inst. 
there was another monthly exhibition of the 
winter-psoducts of fruit, flowers, and vegetables 
of the Central Society, at which some very 
beautiful plants, and some (for the season) very 
fine and curious esculents, &c. were exhibited. 
In the afternoon the rooms were lighted, and, 
with the attractions of the band, made the 
lounge as agreeable as it was interesting. 

Chatterton.— A proposal is afloat to erect a 
monument to the memory of Chatterton, at 
Bristol. The subscription, we believe, pro- 
mises well; but we shall return to the matter 
in our next; wishing it, in the mean while, 
every success. 

Endless Fun.—(London, Spooner.) <A 
small but capital Christmas-box, furnished with 
a set of cards well contrived to amuse a family 
circle for hours together. The cards are droll 
pictures, and by an endless series of cross-read- 
ings, much drollery is created: we take one of 
these readings on five cards, hap-hazard, ‘* My 
Grandmother’s Cat—goes to bed—without a 
shirt—in black satin tights—by way of 
a change.” Others, we see, are yet more 
human and humorous, and the combinations 
are legion, for innocent mirth and laughter. 

Coat or Jacket. —A Clergyman, who took a 
very zealous part in the last Devonshire elec- 
tion, provoked one of the candidates mightily, 
by an address on the hustings, in which he 
characterised him and his family rather rough- 
ly. In reply he observed, that he himself 
despised the allegations of his adversary, but 
that the language he had used, in speaking of 
his father, was such, that he was sure nothing 
but his coat would protect him from his re- 
sentment. ‘‘ Make my compliments, to your 
father (retorted the pugnacious churchman), 
and tell him I have a Shooting Jacket.” 

Sans Ceremonie.—In a skirmish of wit, at 
table, a few days since, some one said to H——, 
‘*vou are as likely as any body to turn Jew.” 
‘© Rabbi-t me if I do,” was the rejoinder. 

The Queen.— Only a few days ago we saw a 
fine etching of the Queen, preparing by Mr. 
Moon, and which we since observe (from the 
court news) has been shewn at court, and 
highly approved; the enterprising publisher 
being appointed and sworn in printseller in 
ordinary to her majesty. Yesterday, we had 
the pleasure of seeing a drawing of her majesty 
by Parris, and a more charming performance 
of the kind we never witnessed. It isa full face, 
and replete with the sweetness and intelligence 
which convey the finest expression of the royal 
countenance. The dress is also admirably 
arranged, and effective. This portrait has 
been highly approved by the Duchess of Kent, 
&ec., and is engraving by Wagstaffe, for 
Hodgson and Graves. 

Caricatures. — Recent skrimmages in parlia- 
ment were too striking not to furnish matter 
for H. B.’s pencil. Two more novelties have just 
appeared: the first, Lords Brougham and Mel- 
bourne, as Peachum and Lockit, from the 
‘** Beggar’s Opera ;’”? the former pummelling 
the latter for telling him, ‘‘ No man can gloze, 
and fawn, and flatter, and bend the knee, as 





you do.” And the next (No. 510), the same 
noble law-lord tickling the nose of the secretary 
for the colonies with a feather, marked “ W, 
India affairs.” Both are of very amusing cha- 
racter, and we are pretty sure that a look at 
the last would wake Lord Glenelg as ef. 
fectually with laughter as any other tickling 
that could be administered. 

Weather Wisdom.— The past week is ad- 
mirably true, and this makes us the more ap- 
prehensive of what is predicted to follow. 
** A very rude kind of weather at Christmas ; 
cloudy and wind. The new moon brings 
stormy, cold, intemperate weather, and snow, 
perhaps, also, frost. This year ends cold and 
wintry, with sleet or heavy rain and fog.” 

The Royal Academy of Music. — We regret 
to say, that the receipt of our notice from the 
Academy was too late to allow us to attend the 
last concert on the 9th, especially as the se- 
lection was a very tempting one, and the finest 
productions of Beethoven, Handel, and Spohr, 
were upon the list. 





ZLITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Among forthcoming novelties, is a new edition of 
Mansie Waugh, with illustrations by Cruikshank. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Rural Life of England, by W. Howitt, illustrated 
with Wood Engravings by S. Williams, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
24s.—Specimens of the Poets of Great Britain, by J. John- 
stone, 24mo. 3s. 6d.—The Patent Law Amendment Act, 
by C. L. Drewry, 8vo, 5s.—Lingard’s History of England, 
Vol. V. f.cap 5s.—New Scenes for Youth, by Mrs. Rod- 
well, square, 2s. 6d.—Novel Adventures of Tom Thumb, 
by Mrs. Barwell, square, 2s. 6d.—Minstrel Musings, by &. 
E. Carpenter, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Minutix, by J. W. Peers, 
new edition, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—J. W. Smith’s Typical 
Parts of our Lord’s Teaching, 12mo. 3s.— Memoir of 
Erasmus H. Limon, 12mo. 5s.—R. Maugham’s Outlines of 
Criminal Law, 12mo. 10s.—Paul Preston’s Voyages, Tra- 
vels, and Adventures, 4s. 6d.—Short Hints on Short 
Hand, 18mo. 1s.—Benefit of Scriptural Instruction, by M. 
M. Preston, 12mo. ls. 6d.—Historical Memoirs of the 
Queens of England, by H. Lawrence, 8vo. 12s.—History 
of Ancient Philosophy, by H. Ritter, 2 vols. 8vo. li. lis. 
—An Analysis of Butler’s Analogy of Religion, by the 
Rev. J. P. Wilson, M.A. 2s. 6d.—The Voyages, Adven- 
tures, and Escapes of Capt. R. Falconer, 18mo. 3s.6d.— The 
Force of Imagination and other Poems, by A. Tennant, 
12mo. 5s. 6d.—Lush on Wills, 2d edition, 12mo. 2s. éd.— 
Parley’s Tales about Christmas, square, 7s, 6d.—Gram- 
mar of the New Test. Dialect, by M. Stuart, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
cloth, — Shefford’s Treatise on the Law of Wills, 12mo, 
10s. 6d.—Archbold’s Practice, by Chitty, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2i. 2s.— Forms of Practical Proceedings, by T. Chitty, 
post 8vo. li. 1s. — Supplement to Halcomb on Private 
Bills, 7s.—Lives of Eminent Youth, by B. H. Draper, 
32mo. 2s.— The Sick Man’s Guide, by the Rev. W. H. 
Hale, 8vo. 3s.—Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 8s.— Rowland Massing- 
ham, by Miss Strickland, 18mo, 2s. Gd. — Short Stories in 
Short Words, by Mrs. Burden, 18mo. 1s. 6d. — Familiar 
Exercises between an Attorney and his Clerk, by F. Hob- 
ler, jun., 12mo. 7s.—Gospel Harmony, a Sacred Poem, by 
Dr. T. Parfit, post 8vo. 5s.— Rev. W. Whewell’s Astro- 
nomy and General Physics, f.cap, new edit. 6s. — Ware's 
Scenes and Characters, Illustrating Christian Truth, 2d 
edit., 2 vols. 18mo. 7s. cloth, — The Parent’s Guide to a 
Liberal and Comprehensive Education, by Rev. Robert 
Simson, M.A., 12mo. 2s. — Memoirs of Joseph Holt, Ge- 
neral of the Irish Rebels in 1798, by T. C. Croker, 2 vols. 
8vo,. ll. 8s. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 
Deeember. Thermometer. Barometer. _ 
Thursday-- From 27 to 30:13 to 30°15 
Friday -+-- 1 soee 2Boee 30-08 29:95 
Saturday -- 16 sree 29°84 ++ 29°73 
Sunday---- 1 29:73 ++ 29-0 
Monday -- 2934 ++ B45 
Tuesday -- If oe 29-84 29°72 
Wednesday 20 tees «+ 56 29°57 29°30 
Prevailing winds, S.E. and S.W. : : 
Except the 14th and two following mornings, cloudy, 
with frequent and heavy showers of rain; wind very 
boisterous on the 20th; remarkably mild during the last 
four days. : 
Rain fallen, ‘975 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CuHares Henny ADAMS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 

We have not received the drawing mentioned in his 
note, by A. R. Grieve. 
We are too much 
W.M. Thank him. 





pressed for room at present for 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


© BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, &c.—To be disposed of (in consequence 
of the death of the late Proprietor), an Old Established Book- 
selling, Stationery, and a Business, in the fashionable 
and rising town of Southampto: 
Application (if by letter, post- spaid) to be made at Mr, Jones's, 
igh Street, a 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No, 1 Princes Street, ans London. 
‘Capital, One Million, 
Directors. 
James Foster, ce 8 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq. 
woo Robert ~~ Esq. 
Peter Morriso 

William Shand, Jane Esq. 
Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 

{ Thomas Teed, Esq. 


yi 





William Bardgett, Esq. 
Samuel] Bevington, Esq. 
William Fechney Black, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 

John Sims, M. >. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
is Ti 

Lower Rates of er (with two exceptions only) than any 
hitherto offered. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable Plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 
Office. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within One Month after proof of death. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


4 titut 





Premium per Cent per Annum payable during 





Remain- 
der of Life 


Second 
FiveYears 


Third Five 


Fourth Five 
Years. { 


+| First Five 
Ye ars. 








4.4. d. 
1 510 
11 2 
244 
394 


4.4 4.8. 
116 
a? 
37 
5 6 


£.48. d, 
11011 
119 1 
214 6 
465 


f.8ad. 
238 
217 6 
434 
613 7 

















PETER ‘MORRISON, Resident sisson 


ready, price, the Pack, 


Comic nore DRILLE  CONVERSA- 


ee CARDS, written and illustrated 
ByA LFRED CROW QUILL, Esq. 

“ We have received a Pack of Cards, in whic conversation, 
during dancing. is to be kept up by Leacag at a game with them, 
* © * We strong! 1 Cards in 
the dancing-rooms of our English friends, where the profound 
stupidity of a dance is generally the most ridiculous thing in the 
world.”—Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 

“A pack of Cards, pictured on one side and poetried on the 
other. * e recommend all our dancing friends to pro- 
cure this hinted illustration of quadrilling. The ladies and 
gentlemen are cleverly and ludicrously drawn; and the verses 
have many laughable points and puns.” —Literary Gazette, 

“© A pack of Cards. ® The figures are sketched with 
great spirit; and the cards will contribute to the hilarity and 
entertainment of a quadrille party.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

ondon: Ackermann and Co, 96 Strand. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
The Galleries of Ancient and Modern 
Pictures of the Right Hon. 
Lord Northwick. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Respectfully inform the mpeg es Connoisseurs, and Public, 
that they have been h tosell by'Auction, 


AT aan i cpa ROOM, ARE: STREET, 
- JAMES’S SQUA 


IN MAY, 
The Magnificent Assemblage of 
Pictures of the Right Hon. 


Lord Worthwick, 


Being the Entire London Collection of his Lordship, who is 
leaving his Mansion in Connaught Place. 


This extensive and almost matchless Collection, which has 
been formed, during a Series of Years, under peculiar advantages 
on the Continent and in this Country, with that taste and dis- 
crimination, which has been long acknowledged, will offer to the 
Cognoscenti, from the excellency and number of the works in all 
the great schools, a gratification such as has not been afforded, 
under similar since the d ion of the Orleans 
Gallery. The riches which will be found among the Works of 
the great Masters in the Roman, Florentine, Venetian, Bolog- 
nese, and Lombard Schools, are those of 

Raffaelle L. da Vinci 
A. del Sarto 
Correggio 
P 











Guido 

The Carracci 
Guercino 

nD. ichi 


Schedoni 8. Rosa 
F. Bartolomeo Claude. 

Of the Spanish School, three incomparable Pictures by Velas- 
quer; of the Flemish ands Dutch 8 Schools, Rubens, Wouver- 
mans, and many Pandan of the most distinguished Masters of 
these highly admired Schools. Fi ine Specimens by Poussin, &c. 


Also, in the English Sch 
~~ living voor ish School, many Works of the highest Class, 





Further Notice will be given 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days, ficap B¥0. 
EDRO of CASTILE; 


a Poem. 
By HENRY JOHN SHEPHERD, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
December 1837. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE EVE OF PUBLICATION 
BY MR, a AY. 


HE LIFE, JOURNAL, and CORRE-', 
SPONDENCE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
dvale: pest Ove. 


Il. 
The Life and Correspondence of 
Admiral Earl Howe. 
By Sir John Barrow, Bart, 
With a Portrait, &c. 8vo. 


Ill, 
The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
2 peyPtians. 
y J. G. Wilkinson. 
Illustrated by 450 w Be iaieg and numerous other Plates. 
3 yols. 8vo, 


Iv. 
Inquiries Concerning the Intellectual Powers, 


and the Investigation of Truth. 
By John Abercrombie, M.D. Oxon. and Edin. 
Sth edition, post 8vo. 


Vv. 
Travels in the Penjab, Ladakh, Kashmir, &c. 
By Messrs. Moorcroft and Trebeck, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates. 


VI. 
Travels in Arabia (Oman), in the Peninsula 


of Mount Sinai, 
And along the Shores of the Red Sea. 
By Lieut. Welsted, F.R.S, 
With Map and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
John pansies Albemarle Street, 


Under the ee of the Soctety for the ¢ Diffuston of 
‘seful Knowledge. 
On the Ist aha will be published, 


HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LXIX. 
Price 6d. 

The Sixth Volume will also be issued at the same time, price 
74. 6d. uniformly bound with the preceding volumes; any of 
which can be obtained of the Booksellers. i 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LX. price 1s. 6d. 

The Tenth Volume will be completed early in January, price 
7s. 6d. bound in cloth, and may be obtained with any of the pre- 
ceding volumes, uniformly bound, through every Bookseller. 

«*The Penny Cyclopedia,” Vol. I. Part I. price 3s. A re-issue 

of “ The Penny Cyclopedia” we bey aces ar —— under- 

taken, as, by this 
periodical outlay, will be poset me complete the Work simul- 
taneously with the purchasers of the current edition. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Vol. XXXVILI., being the Second Volume of ** The Chinese ;" a 
General Description of the Empire of China and its Inhabitants. 
By John Francis Davis, Esq., late His Majesty's Chief Super- 
icomident 4 in China. 

The First Volume of ** The Chinese” was published on Dec. 1. 
Price of each volume, bound in cloth, 4s. hey are also 
issued in Half-volume Parts, sewed, 2s. each. All the preceding 
— of the series may be had, uniformly bound, price 4s. 6d, 


" London: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 








On the Ist of January will be published, 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part XXIII. 
price 2s. The Work is also published in Weekly Num- 
bers, price 6d. each. The Second Volume was completed in 
Part XVII. 

The First Volume includes to theend of Ruth, and contains 
226 Woodcuts, handsomely bound in cloth, price 17s. 6d. 

The Second Volume extends from Samuel to the end of Isaiah, 
and contains 840 pages of Letter-press, with 321 Woodcuts. 
Price 1. 

The Third Volume will complete the Work. 

The Quarto Pictorial Bible, Part I. price 5s. 
to be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, forming Four Hand- 
some Volumes. 

The Proprietors of the ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ have been induced to 
undertake a Quarto Edition (to correspond with Mant and 
D'Oyly’s, Scott’s, and other Bibles) at the urgent request of many 
Correspondents, who are anxious that the Notes, whose value has 
been universally recognised as forming in themselves a Library 
for the Religious Student, should be printed in a larger tsae- 
The next will, of course, be proportionately larger. The alter- 
ations in this Edition will be limited toa few Corrections, the 

ngravings will be the same, and the Impressions, in every 
respect, as excellent as those of the Original Edition. 

The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Com- 
mon ie with Original Notes, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
M.A. rt 1V. price 2s. 6d. containing 77 Woodcut Iilus- 
tration: 

The Pictorial Edition of the New Testament, 
Part II. price 2s. Tobe completed in One Volume, containing 


about 200 Woodcuts. 
The Pictorial History of England, Part XI. 
shed in Weekly Numbers, price 


Price 2s, The Work is also pub 
oa. 
apm esent Part completes the First Volume, which will also 
be pbk shed, handsomely bound m cloth, price 1/. 4s. It comés 
down to the end of the — of Richard I]. and contains nearly 
500 Woodcut Illustration: 





London: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street, 
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On January 1 will be published, in foolscap 8vo. with 
Ls inn price 6s. clot! 
NIMALS in MENAGERIES. 
By W. SWAINSON, bot F.R.8. L.S. &c. 
Forming Vv _ 98 of «« rdner’ 's Cabinet Cyclopedia,” and 
Vol. 7 of « The Cabinet of Natural History.” 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
Natural History and Classification of Birds, 
2 vols. 12s. 
Natural History and Classification of Qua. 
| drupeds, i vol. Gs. F F P 
_ Geography and Classification of Animals, 


"Preliminary Discourse on Natural History. 
1 vol. 6s. 


Henslow’s Botany. 1 vol. Gs. 
London : Longman and Co.; oa John Taylor. 
“On the Ist of January will be published in f.cap 8vo., price 6s, 
YHE REV. W. WHEWELL’S BRIDGE.« 

WATER TREATISE: on Astronomy and General 
Physics. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


"On HES next, price 2s. 6d., a new edition of 


gxetciie 38 of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


By QUIZ" Jan. 
x 


The Ill h 
2. Kidd's Science of Etiquette, 12th edit. 


ls. 6d. 
3. Kidd’s Little World of Great and Good 
W. Kidd, 7 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth, 


URIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By I. D'ISRAELI, Esq. 
10th edition, 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co, London, 


I. 
Ts RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND, 
By WILLIAM HOWITT, 

Author of “ The Book of the Seasons,” &e. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, price 24s. 
cloth, lettered. 


Il, 
RELAWNY of TRELAWNE; 
Prophecy. A Legend of Cornwall. 
y Mrs. Bray, 
Author of The Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” &c, 
3 vols, post 8vo. price 31s. 6d, 
“The bese of Mrs. Bray's novels.” —Spectator. 


Ill. 
LAIN DIRECTIONS for making a 
WILL, in conformity with the New Act. By J 
Hudson, of the Legacy-Duty Office, Somerset House. 24. 6d. 
edges. 


or, the 


Gilt 


mv. 
OURNAL ofa RESIDENCE in 
a By Samuel Leing, Esq. 2d edition, 8vo. 
14s. clo’ 
“A Deck which every body should read.”—Dublin Review. 


(THE Doctor, &e. Vol. IV. Post 8vo. 


104. 6d. 
“ He is quite as pleasant as ever."— Literary Gazette. 





RELIGIOUS WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. London. 


HARON TURNER’S SACRED HIs- 


TORY ofthe WORLD. 3 vols, 8vo. i. 2a. 


Il. 
EV. J. E. RIDDLE’S LETTERS from 
an ABSENT GODFATHER; or, Compendium of Re- 
— Instruction for Young Persons. 12mo. 6s, cloth. 
An admirable manual of Christian duties.” — St. James's 
Chronicle. 


Ill. 
IBDIN'’S SUNDAY LIBRARY. 
6 vols. small 8vo. 


30s, 
“¢ A treasure for the pious. "Literary Gazette. 


URDER'S ORIENTAL CUSTOMS 
applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures, 
New edition, 8s. 6d. 


R. BURNS’ PRINCIPLES of CHRIST. 
IAN Philosophy. 4th edition, 7s. 


VI. 
AKEWELL’S NATURAL EVIDENCE 
ofa FUTURE LIFE. vo, 12s. 


VII. 
R. WARDLAW’S DISCOURSES on 


the SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY, 8vo. 5th edit. 15s, 


vill. 
ISHOP HORSLEY’S THEOLOGICAL 


WORKS, 8 vols, 8vo. 41. 1s. boards. Containing his 
Sermons, Charges, Psalms, and Biblical Criticism; any of whic h 





may be had separately. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











i OSD 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


I. 

On extra vellum paper, in one thick volame, 8vo. with 43 highly 
finished Engravings on Steel, from the burins of the first-rate 
Engravers, after original Pictures and Drawings by the most 
eminent Artists, price 1/. | 4. Gd, 

1838. 


HE BOOK of GEMS: 


Selections from the Modern Poets, and Illustrations of 


the Artists of Great Britain. 
Edited by S, C. HALL. 
With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs. 


If. 
In I vol. f.cap 8vo. ar others by a View of the Poet's Cottage, 
and other Embe “poo in cloth, price 7s. 
The Rural } 
By John Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant, 
Author of “* The Village Minstrel ;" “ The Shepherd's 
Calendar,” &c. 


luse; Poems. 


III. 
The 3d edition, royal 18mo. price 6s 
My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and 
Austrian Dungeons. 
By Silvio Pellico. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 


hellished : 


In 3 vols. royal 18mo. with Eng T4 
half-bound and lettered, 
The English Boy at the Cape. 

An Anglo-African Story. An instructive novel for Young Per- 
sons, containing an interesting Narrative, and much information 
on Natural History and Geography. By the Author of “* Keeper's 
Travels.” 





price 10s. 6d. 


v. 
New edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. clath, letiered, 
The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. 
By Robert Mudie. 
With iderable Additions and I a euabel- 
lished with numerous Engravings of Birds, carefully yonder and 
coloured by the best Artists. 





vi. 
In 1 pocket vol. price 6s. 


First Lines in Zoology. By Robert Mudie. 


VIL. 
In t vol. f.cap vo. Binstratee by numerous Woodcuts, by Baxter, 
6s. Gd. cloth, lettered, 
Marine Natural History ; 3 or, the Sea-side 
Companion. 
By Miss Roberts. 
vill. 
Also, by the same Authores: 
In f.cap 8vo. with several superior Wood _ ngravings, the 2d 
ition, price 6s, 6d. in cloth, 
The —" Companion. 


And also, in we tice 6s. cloth, 
The Wonders of the 5 Aa Kingdom 
Displayed. 


Xx. 
Small 8vo. a new edition, with 18 superior Bnaravings on Wood, 
by Branston, price 6s. 6d, cloth, letter 
The Natural History of Selborne. 
By the late Rev. Gilbert White, M.A, 
With Additions by Sir William Jardine, Bart. 


XI. 
18mo, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, illustrated by Woodcuts, 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature ; 
Or, Hints ae - the Study cf Natural Productions 
and A in th and K shewing 
the great extent of tuowtedge attainable by the unaided exercise 


of the Senses. 
By Robert Mudie. 





XII. 
In 12mo, with coloured Plates, price 5s. 
Letters on Entomology. 


XIt, 
In 8 vols. i8mo. mea by 144 highly coloured Engravings, 
Os. Gd.; large . 

The Book of Butterfles, Moths, and Sphinges. 

By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
XIV. 
2d edition, illustrated by several highly finished Wood 

Engravings, 12mo. 7s. 
The Beauties of the British Poets, 
With a few Introductory Observations 
By the Rev. es Croly, D.D. &c. 


8mo. 7 ved. c 
Selections of the most Hemarkable Phenomena 
of Nature. 
By H. G. Bell, Esq. 
XVI. 
5th edition, elegantly bound in silk, 18mo. price 3¢. 6d. 
Letters from a Mother to her Daughter, 
At or going to School, Rticting out the Duties nate her 
Maker, her Governess, her Schoolfellows, and Herse! 
By Mrs. J. A. Sargant, Author of “ Ringstead Aubey,” &e. 
XVII. 
A new edition, in 12 vols. price 3/. 12s, in cloth boards; or 
41, 108, half-bound and lettered, 
A Juvenile Cyclopedia. 
Pinnock’s Catechisms of the Arts and Sciences, forming 
a complete Cycloprdia for the Young. 
*e* The above can be had L various elegant Bindings, at 


modera 
Whittaker and Co. an e Maria Lane, London. 





Price 6s, in boards, the | 
ase VOLUME of PASSAGES from; 
the DIARY of a late PHYSICIAN. 


By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 
New Editions of the 3 vols. may be had, 18s. in boards, 


Ww. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, siacnpait | 





LITERARY PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND _ 


EW — DAY. 





oeaeememae 
APPROVED CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


ENGLAND, 6th — 2 vols. 12mo. 123, 


I. 
‘ME: MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


Mrs. Markham’s ‘History of France. 


4th edition, 2 oy 12mo. 12s. 


OUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. | Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations. 


4th edition, with me 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, 


Barrow’s Life of “Admiral Howe. 


With a Portrait, &c. Svo. 12s. 


. Ill, 
Mrs. Somerville on the Physical Sciences. 
4th edition, f.cap, 10s. 6d. 


lv. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 


5th edition, 226 Wooedcuts, 16 Plates, 4 vols. T2mo. 28s. 


v. 
Bishop Heber’s Parish Sermons. 
3d edition 2 vols. post. 


VI. 
Prior’s Life of Goldsmith. 
With Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


vu. 
Hallam’s Middle Ages. 


6th ane 3 a 8vo. 36s. 


Hallam's Constitutional. History of England. 


3d edition, 3 a Bvo. 365 


Hallam’s hans of Literature. 
Vol. I. 8va. 15s. 


Byron's Complete Works, 
With Notes and “ps mac 
Three new editio 
1. In Seventeen vols. f.cap, 58. each, cloth boards. 
2. In Ten pocket vols, 3s. 6d. eac 
3. In One vol. royal 8vo. 208. 


XI. 
Crabbe’s Life and Works. 


8 vols. f.cap, 5s. each. 


XIL. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
With the Notes of Croker and others, 
With Plates, 10 vols. f.cap, 5s. each, 
XIII. 
Johnsoniana. 
A Bie ee to Boswell’s Johnson. 
45 Plates, 8vo, 24s. 


Malcolm's Life of ‘oe Great Lord Clive. 


Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


XV. 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 
4th edition, post &vo. 


XVI. 
Coleridge's Table-Talk. 
2d edition, f.cap, 7s. 6d. 
XVU. 
The Chase, the Turf, and the Road. 


By Nimrod, 14 Plates, 8v0, 16s. 


Xvill. 
The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by James Prior. 
With Plates, 4 vols, 8vo. 2/. 8s. 


XIX. 
The Journal of a Naturalist. 
Third ee gq post, 15s, 


Jesse's Gleanings { in Natural History. 
3 vols. post, 10s. 6d. each. 


Lockhart’s Life of Burns. 


4th edition, f.cap. 


XXII. 
Life of Crabbe, by his Son. 


With Portrait and 15 wonmonggaied f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


XXIII. 
Davy’s Consolations in Travel. 
4th edition, f.cap 6s. 
XXIV. 
Davy’s Salmonia. 
3d edition, a f.cap 12s. 


Maxims and Hints tee Anglers, 


Pilates, a 78. 


Landscape Tlustrations of the Bible. 
95 Views, with description. 
By the Rev, T. H. Horne, 
New edit. 3 vols. 8vo., 31. 3s, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 








Mrs. Markham’s pe for Children. 
F. x" 8vo, 3s. 


Stories for Children. from the History of 
England. 


11th edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
Gospel Stories for Children. 
A new edition, 18mo. 3s. td. 
vi. 
Progressive Geography. 

By the Author of Stories for Children. 3d edition, 1&mo. 2s. 

VII. 
Conversations on Nature and Art. 
Bya Lady. 12mo. 6s, 6d, bound. Vol, II. is just ready, 


IX. 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to 


her Uncle. 
3d — 12mo, 7s. Gd. 


Lady Calleott’s History of Spain. 


2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Little Arthur's Biers of England. 
By Lady Calicott. A new edition, 18mo, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 23. 


R. COLBURN has this day published the 


following New Works. 


Notes Illustrative of the Times of George 
IV., with numerous Letters of Queen Caroline, and other Royal 
or Distinguished Persons. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Il. 

The Duchess of Marlborough’s Private Cor- 
respondence, illustrative of the Court and Times of Queen Anne. 
Now first published from the Originals, with her Sketches and 
Opinions of her vapor” 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


Love; a Novel. By. Lady Charlotte Bury. 


Author of Flirtation,” “ The — &c. 3 vols. 


Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of the Irish 
Rebels in 1798. Edited from his original MS. in the possession 


of Sir W. Betham By T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 
with Portrait. Vv 
Jane Lomax; or, a Mother's Crime. By 


the Author of « Brambletye House," &c. 3 vo 
«** Jane Lomax’ is, without question, Mr. Smith’ $ most at- 
tractive production.” —Literary Gaxette. 
Just ri 
Raff Hall. By Robert ¢ Sulivan, Esq. Author 
of « Flittings of F: ancy,” &c. 3 vols. 


WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE, lately published, 
SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. 4th 
edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 933, with coloured Illustra- 
tions of the Temperaments, and 63 Cuts in Wood, price 21s. 
Elements of Phrenology. 4th edition, 12mo. 
pp- 194, with Six Plates and 43 Illustrations in Wood, Be. Gd. 
Outlines of Phrenology. 6th edition, 8vo. 
Pp. 33, with ‘wo Plates and 33 Cuts in Wood, price 1s. 
‘he Constitution of Man considered in rela- 
tlon to External Objects. 7th edition, 12mo. 4s. : 
The People’s Edition of the same Work. 
In 8vo. double Columns, 1s. 6d. ns 
tures on Popular Education, 2d edition, 
12mo. price 2s. 
The Harmony between the Scriptures and 
Phrenology. By Joseph Warne, A.M. Pastor of the Baptist Con- 
gtegation in Brookline, near Boston, United States. Svo. pp. 15, 


gman and Co,., Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and 
Orr and Co.; and Maclachian and Stewart, Edinburgh. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 

In 1 vol. 16mo., embellished with numerous Engravings, price 
7s. 6d. in fancy Bepedse a new and entirely original work, by Mr. 
Peter Parley, entitled . 

‘paues ABOUT CHRISTMAS, NEW 
YEAR'S DAY, TWELFTH DAY, ona BLACK 

MONDAY. 

« Bright hearths, aright hearts, bright faces, and bright holly, 
Will welcome thee make thy sojourn jolly.”—Hentley. 
London: Printed for. Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside; 

where may be had all the other Popular Works of this celebrated 

Voyager, Traveller, and Story-teller. 
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ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. ? 

HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. 
The 4th edition, elegantly bound in embroidered crim- 

son silk, price 21s. with upwards of 700 Embellishments, forming 
a complete Repertory of every graceful and improving Pursuit, 
Exercise, and ee eg aaa car TOS to the perfec- 


tion of the female e P 


English gentlewoman. 
THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. 


The 13th edition. The most acceptable present ever 
devised for youth, embracing the sports and exercises of out- 
door enjoyment, the pastimes of a winter's fire-side, and the 
recreations of caine Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards ; es 
10s, 6d. ly bound in Lb 
gilt edges, and embellished with upwards of 300 Engravings. 


LOWERS of FABLE; culled from the 
best English and other Writers. The whole expressly 
seleeted for the instruction and amusement of Youth, and em- 
bellished with One Hundred and Eighty Engravings on Wood. 
Price 4s. in embossed cloth. (2d edition.) 


~ > 

‘PusEE COURSES and a DESSERT ; 

comprising Three Sets of Tales, West Country, Irish, 

and Legal; with a Miscellaneous Dessert, and Fifty-one I}lus- 

trations, the chef-d’euvres of George Cruikshank. In one thick 
8vo vol. fancy cloth, price 12s. (3d edition.) 

This Work has had the distinction of recently furnishing the 

materials of no less than four popular dramas. 


HE ALBUM ORNE, in extra royal 4to. 
splendidly bound in morocco and gold; with an elegant 
title in gold and colours, and imitative Mechlin lace facings of 
exquisite fidelity of resemblance. Price 3/. 3s.; and in watered 
silk and gold, price 2/, 2s.: cemprising several hundred varieties 
of Ornamental Borders in Gold, in Colours, and perforated for 
the display of Drawings, Prints, &c., the reception of Literary 
Compositions, and the other usual contents of a Lady’s Album. 
‘izitelly, Branston, and Co. 76 Fleet Street. 











Price 7s. 6d. 
FRAGMENTS and FANCIES, 
By Lady E. STUART WORTLEY. 

‘© It is impossible to deny this lady the praise of having as- 
siduously cultivated the most tender and graceful feelings that 
properly belong to a feminine mind.”—Monthly Review. 

** We close the volume with gratitude to the fair writer, and 
sure hope that we shall soon have to welcome the gifted one 
again,” —Literary Gaxette, 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


Dedicated, by express Permission, to H. R, H. the Duchess 


ent. 
Richly bound in blue Saxony, with Gilt Leaves, price Il. 1s. 


(CCAMEBELL’S SCENIC ANNUAL for 


1838, containing Thirty-six exquisitely finished Engrav- 
ings of the most remarkable Scenes in Europe and America, with 
a rich Fund of Literary -pisaees corresponding with each Subject, 
and comprising Original Poe: 

By the Editor, ‘THOM AS CAMPBEL L,, Esq. 

Author of “ The — of Hope.” 


Views in Holland oo Belgium, from original 
Drawings, by W. H. Bartlett, Esq.; with Historical and Topo- 
graphical Descriptions, by Professor Van Kampen, of Amster- 
dam. Embellished with Sixty-two splendid Engravings, and a 
Map. Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 15s. cloth lettered. 
An BRdition of this Work may also be had in the French Lan- 
guage. 


Completion of Moule’s s ; English Counties; or, 
a Descriptive View of the Present State of ae Illustrated 
by New Maps of London and England, and a ap. bee on Seioe: & 
with beautiful Corner Vignettes 
Mansions, Picturesque Ruins; also, Armorial esmadicens chiefly 
from the Seals of County ‘Towns. By Thomas Moule, Author of 
« Bibliotheca Heraldica,” and Editor of several Topographical 
Works. Complete in 2 vols. handsomely printed in quarto, and 
— § cloth, price 3. 8¢.; or with beautifully coloured Maps, 
iS. Or 
London: George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane; anda all Booksellers. 





rice ais, tastefully boun: a, 
HE AGES of FEMALE BEAUT Y, 
illustrated in a Series of beautiful Nn 9 ee 
Edited by FREDERIC MONTAGU, 
With Contributions ie Miss Jane Porter, Barry Cornwall, Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, the Author of « — Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, & 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, 
EDITED “ ROBERT D. THOMSON, M.D. 
HE SECOND YEAR. 
a bebe Tee Engravings on Steel, and Twenty-eight 
e Woodcuts, cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


MHE BRITISH ANNUAL, 
and Epitome of thé Progress of Science for 1838. 
Among other interesting Articles will be found — 
Sketch of the History and Pre-;Operations of the American 
sent State of Geology, by Tho-| Mint in 1836. 
mas Thomson, M.D. of Glas-/On the Principles of Classifica- 
gow, F.R.S. L. and Ed. tion as applied to the Primary 
Sketch of the University ‘of Ox- brag of the Animal King- 
‘ord, dom, by bert a Grant, 
Comparison of Crime between} M.D. F-R.S. L. an 
England, France, and Bel-|Notice of New Chemical Sub- 
glum. stances, discovered during the 
past year, by the Editor, 


Ontlines of Comparative Anatomy. By 
R. E. Grant, M.D., F.R.S.L. and Ed. Part 1V., Price 4s. 


Elements of Chemistr , including the Ap. 
plications of Science in the Arts. "bo Thomas Graham, F.R.S.L. 
and Ed., ta wi Chemie in the London cinbig College. 
8vo,, Part I., price ge. 

Part iw will be published on January 1s 


RIVINGTON’S MINIATURE EDITIONS. 
ISHOP WILSON’S INTRODUCTION 
to the HOLY SACRAMENT, with the Communion 
Service annexed. With Portrait. 
Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata ; 
Meditations and Prayers. With Portrait. 


or, Private 


Bishop Andrews’s Devotions. Translated 
by Dr, Stanhope. With Portrait, 
Hele’s Companion to the Altar. Extracted 


from ee Offices of Devotion. 
The above are neatly and uniformly printed, price ef each, 
2s. ont in black sheep, gilt leaves; 2s. 6d. in biack calf; or 
4s. 6d. in morecco. 
Printed for J., G. + and F, Rivington, St. a Churchyard, 
“and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
EL EGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
In f.cap 8vo. price 5s. with a Portrait, V TI XXXVIII. of 
YHE ALDINE EDITION of the 
BRITISH POETS, containing the Poems of Gray. 

# Edited by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 

The Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 
beautifully printed by Whittingham, containing many pheoes of 
each Author hitherto = published, with Portraits, original Me- 
moirs and Notes by the Rev. John Mitford and the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce. Price 5s. each volume, or elegantly bound in mo- 
rocco, 10s. 6d. 

The nee already published are — 





Burns ‘ope Young 
Thomson Goldsmith Akenside 
Collins Milton Butler 
rae White Shakespeare Prior 
wper Dryden Falconer 
Surrey and Wyatt Parnell Gray. 
ttie Swift | 


%%* Each Author may be purchased separately. 


Selections from the Works of Taylor, Hooker, 
arrow, South, Latimer, Browne, Milton, and Bacon. 
By Basil Montagu, Esq 
4th edition, f.cap 8vo. price 5s.; or ioe 1 bound in morocco, 
10s. 6d. 


Bacon’s Essays, and Wisdom of the Ancients. 
Edited by Basit Montagu, Esq. F.cap 8vo. 5s. 


The Carcanet, a Literary Album ; 
containing Selections from the most Distinguished Writers. 
18mo., extra cloth boards, gilt leaves, 6«. 
The Cynosure, a Literary Album. 
By the Editor of the ‘ Carcanet.” 
18mo., extra cloth boards, gilt leaves, 5s. 
“A pretty little volume, with - operon of tasteful selections 
from some 200 authors, and a fit companion for the popular 
* Carcanet,’ by the same editor. ne tereey Gazette. 
PICKERING'S DIAMOND CLASSICS. 
Greek. 
Novum Testamentum Grecum, with a beau. 
tiful repro of Da Vinci’s Last Supper, 48mo. 10s, 6d. 
‘The first specimen of a Greek Testament executed in diamond 
type, cast expressly for this edition. e 
Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, portrait, 2 vols, 
48mo. 12¢. Large paper, 2 vols. 32mo. 18s. 
Latin. 
Horatius, 48mo. cloth boards, 6s. 
Virgilius, 48mo. cloth boards, 8s. 
Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius, 48mo. 6s. 
Terentius, 48mo. cloth boards, 6s. 
Cicero de Officiis, &c., 48mo. cloth boards, 5s. 
Italian 
Dante, 2 vols. 48me. cloth boards, 10s. 
Tasso, 2 vols. 48mo. cloth boards, 10s. 


Petrarca, 48mo. = seen 6s. 
Shakespeare, with 48  Engravings, after Stot- 


hard, &c., 9 vols, 48mo. 2i. 
Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson, portraits, <8mo. 6¢ 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, with 
cuts, 48mo. 6s. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, 48mo. 5s. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
NEW AND SPLENDID ANNUAL. 
DEN 4to. superbly rem 21, 2s. 


INDENS’ TABLEAUX; 


or, seals Scenes, illustrative of National € sharac- 
or. ee and Costume, with large — ——s engraved 
Edited by MISS “MITF 
Author of “ Our Villege nok Co 

“* Regally gorgeous—the literature is choice in kind. The little 
Stories, and especially Miss i contributions,—** English 
Edith,’ : a instance, with her Py loves; and the piquant 

“W "—are exactly of that hae and graceful description 
which is most suitable to such works as the present.”—Tait's 
Magazine. 
sd An Annual of the same class to which the ¢ Flowers of Loveli- 
ness’ and the ‘Gems of Beauty’ belong, and it is superior to 
both in its plan and execution.”—Spectator. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


ditions o' 

(Ear  REPOSIEORY. TRACTS; En- 
tertaining, Moral, and Religious. 12mo, Ss. boond. 

Cheap Repository Tracts for Sunday Read- 


ing; to which are added, some Prayers for Iedivideste and for 
amilies. 5s. bound. 


, Cheap Repository Tracts; Shorter Tracts. 





J.B, Bailliére, Bookseller and Publisher, 219 heey Street. 





Printed for I4G, y F, Rivington, i. Paul's Churehyard, and 


n 2 vols. small 8vo. price 12. 
4 ee MODERN PYTH AGOREAN; 
a Series of Tal &, and Sketches. 
By the < RO PTT Oy MACNISH, LL.D. 
Vith the Author's Life, 
By his Friend, D. M. MOIR. 
William Blackwood and Landon. Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 


In f.cap ove.; price half-a pens neatly done up >in cloth, 
gilte 


LAIN DIRECTIONS for MAKING 
WILIS, in ae with the New Act, which comes 
into opetation on of January, 1838, and the strictest con- 
formity with which will be indispensable in every Will made 
r that date. 
By J.C. HUDSON, of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


vol. price 1 


Int 
HE PHILOSOPHY. of HUMAN 
NATURE in its Physical, wy Ee and Moral Re- 
lations. By HENRY MCORMAC, 

“« A comfortable treatise, in which the oa ‘contends for our 
perfectibility to a large degree here, and to a glorious extent 
hereafter. ie is written with much warmth and feeling.”—Li- 
terary Gaxette, 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 
; A new Edition, Pri ice Be. 
> 
Te, YOUNG LADY’S 2 RIEND ; a 
Manual of Practical Advice and Instruction to Young 
woe on their entering upon the Duties of Life after quitting 
chool, 


By a Lady. 
London ; John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


‘Two Volumes, with Engravings, anew Edition, price 7 75. s. of 
FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS; 
their Nature, Habits, and Instincts. 
vy EDWARD STANLEY, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of. Norwich, President of the Linnean Society. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 





In cloth, nD 4s. 6d. the Eleventh Volame of the 
G , 
ATURDAY MAGAZINE, 
Cc th thes in Weekly Numbers, One Penny; Monthly 
Parts, Sixpence; Half-Yearly Volumes, 4s.6d.; Annual Volumes, 
74, 6d. 
London: John’ W, Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


ctavo, price 9s., 


HE CONNEXION of NATURAL and 
DIVINE TRUTH; or, the Study of the Inductive Phi- 
ites considered as subservient to T oBy- 
By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A., F.R.S., 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 
In 12me., price 4s., a new edition of the Rev. Thomas Maude’s 
poem. 
H E SCHOOLBO Y. 
«*In a poem abounding with so many rich passages as 
this work contains, we are almost at a loss to transfer portions of 
it to our pages; for, when we have gathered a few flowers, so 
Many are left behind, that they even appear lovelier, though re- 
maining unplucked, than those which we have culled. We cannot 
do better than recommend our readers to take @ survey of = 
ae, Ey garden, and all gather to pe bay fancies. * 
Schoolboy’ con some graphic touches m.. a 
Crabbe, the green stillness of a Clare, a solemn of a Thomson, 
the perfect picturing of a Goldsmith, and the minute grouping of 
a Bloomfield.’ Brenly! | eg October 1, 1836. 
Lendeon: 3 and to be mae by Order, of every 
corte a in Town and Countsy. 
~ Published by Wright, late Porter s and aa Bookseller to 
the Queen, 60 Pall Mal 


HE STORY of the THREE BEARS, 
versified and illustrated with Cuts, for ‘* good little 
Women and Men.” Obiong 1émo-, price two shillings. 
In the Press and will be published in the Holidays, 
An Hour at rwood; or, the Wolf and 
the Seven Kids, versifiad and iMustrated —  Mpchings. 


‘ice 2s. in bos 


YOTTAGE LETTERS. on SCRIPTURE 


Texts. 
By the Author of “ Letters to the Poor on Religious 
Subjects,” &c. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivingto: Dy St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and WV aterioe Place, Pall Man. 











Vv -ALUABLE GERMAN WORKS, WELL SUITED FOR 


P. Rolandi, Foreign Bookseller, begs to offer to the Friends of 
_Kiower Kistiowsh. the following Works, edited by Professor 
er-Kiete 


‘YHE GERMAN MANUAL for SELF- 


TUITION, 2 vols., —<. < ane drawing-paper, 
quite new, 52s. 6d. cloth board: e Work, on fine 
royal papet, 42s. cloth boards. — Prof. Klsuer's s ‘splendid edition 
of Baron La Motte Fouqué's exquisite Tale, * Undine,” printed 
on piah-ocleuses glazed drawing-paper, handsomely bound in 
calf, gilt edges, extremely rare and quite new, price 5/. At the 
same Library may be bad, M. Klauer’s correct and elegant edi- 
tions of the German Manual, 2 vols. 21s. — Undine, 5s.— Die 
Deutschen Kleinstidter, 4s.— Der 24 Februar, 3s. 6d.— Exercises 
for Writing German, 5¢.— Key to Exercises, 3s. — Poetical An- 
thology of the Germans, 3 vols., viz. Popular Songs, 5s.; Lyrical 
Poems, 8%.; Ballads and Romances, 8s. Of the latter work, 
“The Dublin University Magazine” of the present month (p. 655) 
observes, ** This isa ener nenen which tig lover of German li- 
terature should be anxiou he variety, brilliance, 
and general gee of its contents, it far surpasses even any 

M. 's previous works of « similar class; and higher 
praise it would be ee to award it.” 

German Circulating Library, 22 Berners Street. 





loo Piace, Pail Mall. 
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8 New Burlington Street, Dec. 22d, 1837. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE 
FOURTEENTH. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esa., Author of ** Darnley,” “‘ Life of the Black Prince,” “ Philip Augustus,” &c. 
Two vols, 8vo. embellished with Portraits of Louis XIV., Anne of Austria, Duchesse de Ja Valliére, Cardinal Mazarin, the Prince 
de Condé, and Marshal Turenne. 





THE ELOPEMENT;: A NOVEL. 


By the Author of “ Robert d’Artois.” 3vols. (In a few days.) 


NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF THE 
PERSIAN PRINCES IN LONDON, IN 1835 AND 1836. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR JOURNEY FROM PERSIA, AND SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES. 
By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Ese. 
Author of “ Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,” “ The Kuzzilbash,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. (In a few days.) 


THE HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esa. 


Three vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Colnmbus (from the original Painting by Parmegiano, at Naples), Cardinal Ximenes, 
Gonsalvez de Cordoba, and Ignatius Loyola. 














EXCURSIONS IN THE ABRUZZI, 
AND NORTHERN PROVINCES OF NAPLES. 


By tne Hon. KEPPEL CRAVEN. Two vols. 8vo. embellished with numerous Engravings, price 24s. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY :— 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Baar. G.C.H. 


KEEPER OF THE PRIVY PURSE DURING THE LATTER PART OF THE REIGN OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
By LADY KNIGHTON. 


Including numerous Letters from the most Distinguished Personages. Now first published from the original MSS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, engraved by Greatbach. 


VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “ Paris and the Parisians,” ‘¢ Belgium and Western Germany,” &c. 
Two vols. 8vo. with 14 Illustrations by Hervieu. 


CHEAP AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings each, every Volume to contain an entire Work, neatly bound, and embellished 
with Two Engravings by Greatbach, from original Paintings by Cawse. The First Volume, to be published on Jan. 1, will contain 


PETER SIMPLE, COMPLETE, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
JACOB FAITHFUL MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY 
THE KING’S OWN NEWTON FOSTER 
And JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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